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The Loose Order of Battle 


IN one sense President Kruger has indeed ‘‘ staggered humanity,” 
to use his own rugged term when war was imminent. For the 
South African campaign has lasted long enough to clearly demon- 
strate the fact that the checks, disasters, investments and ambuscades 
initiated and carried out by the Boers are the results of a scientific 
study of the long-range rifle and artillery and the quick-firers, which 
have proved their razson detre, more particularly in the defensive 
line of battle. But here I must clearly indicate the limitations of 
this argument and anticipate the critics, who may logically advance 
the self-evident fact that the individual Boer is by no means a trained 
soldier as we understand the term in European armies. But this is 
to be explained consistently with my first statement by the hypo- 
thesis that, given a suitable terrain, accurate and long ranging 
weapons and an eye for cover, together with iron nerves—at least 
behind an epaulment, natural or artificial—the peasant farmers of 
South Africa may be moved and manoceuvred by the handful of 
strategists and tacticians who are supposed to have long prepared 
for just such a campaign as this, of which the end is not by and by. 
My task, therefore, is to first explain, so far as that is possible 
without access to the archives of the Boer plan of campaign, how it 
is that sixty or seventy thousand raw recruits—except in a musketry 
sense—have been in a position not only to isolate detachments, 
which was due to our own errors, strategic and political, but to hold 
in check very considerable armies or army corps of highly trained 
soldiers, educated on a modern and to a very great extent, up-to-date 
pattern. 
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To begin with, the Boer forces were and are so far instructed in the 
strength of the natural defensive positions of their own country and 
of Natal and Cape Colony as to need very little tactical handling 
on what was, and is really, a strategic arena of warfare. Ina limited 
sense their leaders needed no Intelligence Department to post them 
in the details of ground, for in every quarter of the proposed battle- 
field on a gigantic scale there were leaders of local commandoes, who 
knew and could utilise the knowledge of others as to the best lines to 
be fortified beforehand if the tide of war should set in that direction. 
And then again, with the inborn cunning of the race, certain accepted 
canons of defence in continental armies were assimilated by the 
native and foreign strategists, who had to solve the long-thought-out 
problem of how to stem and drive back the tide of a British 
invasion. For from the very outset it has been the opinion of experts 
in the art of war that the Boers could never have seriously hoped to 
fulfil their desire of actually driving the British forces into the sea. 
This convenient ‘‘catch-word” could have meant no more than that 
if a counter-attack on Natal and Cape Colony should be successful, 
we might be compelled to so conciliate the rebels in our midst as to 
reconstruct our frontiers much nearer the coast-line than at present. 
What is meant here is, that the ‘‘ soldiers of fortune” and the Boer 
leaders of thought who devised the rebellion, could not have been 
ignorant of the fact that behind the meagre thousands of troops who 
held our colonies in South Africa, was the immeasurable power of 
men and money, which in the end must prevail against any attempt 
to clear South Africa entirely of the British ‘‘ Raj.” 

The natural consequence, therefore, of the warlike conferences at 
Pretoria was to mark out the country into areas of defence and to 
raise the prestige of the Boer States at the outset by a determined 
attempt to plant their flag, if only for a time, in British colonies, 
whereby the sympathies of the Dutch element in our midst might be 
enlisted ostentatiously on their side and so intervention—a fond 
mirage of Mr. Kruger—might be reasonably expected. 

Now let me turn to the more immediate subject of loose order and 
battle formations on the side of our enemies. I may preface the 
following remarks by asserting, that grand tactics are unknown to 
the primitive Boer. A nation of horsemen can dispense with such 
military nomenclature altogether, because it involves the possession 
of certain attributes not credited to these nomadic warriors. Strategy 
of a defensive kind is their first and principal military educational 
asset. Wherever a river or line of ‘‘ kopjes” or range of hills exist, 
there they have evidently taken into account and solved the problem 
of how best to defend the position by means of artificial cover so 
skilfully thrown up as to appear to form a part of the hill or river 
f:ature itself. It is to this point I wish to direct attention and to 
which I referred, when I stated abeve, that here and there the 
canons of continental armies are assimilated by the Boers. Just as 
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at home certain features of country are secretly prepared on paper for 
defence by means of provisional works to be thrown up by the home 
army of defence, when war is imminent and certain pivots of 
concentration are equipped with stores for the mobile forces levied to 
resist invasion or rather to prevent a ‘‘coup de main,” so un- 
doubtedly the alternative lines of advance of a British expeditionary 
army were long ago discussed at Pretoria and alternative barriers to 
such advances prepared in the home bureau of defence. But so far 
I have seen no signs in the narrative of the war, which point to any 
such cohesion of the Dutch forces as would justify the leaders in 
making a long march on an offensive errand against such organised 
forces as they must have known would some day be sent against 
them. 

At the beginning of the campaign, the enemy could depend on two 
factors in their favour. They were our scanty garrisons, which 
remained weak, because the diplomacy and policy of the Government 
at Pretoria had both combined to blind our eyes to the fell intent of 
Mr. Kruger, and the disadvantages of our frontier lines. Nor is it 
at all demonstrable that the Boers themselves had ever contemplated 
or prepared for ‘‘ the entanglement of Ladysmith,” which was, in a 
sense, as disastrous to their own udtimate hopes, as it might have 
been Jocally to ours, had that much tried garrison fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. And there before the defences of Ladysmith, proof 
was forthcoming, that ‘‘ the loose order of battle” of the Boers, was 
not calculated to render an attack, and still less an assault on troops 
in position, organised on the orthodox principles of warfare, a success. 
Now this assumption involves another, and that is, that the 
‘*rendezvous”” and ‘‘scatter” formations of the horsemen of the 
veldt could not possibly prove sufficiently cohesive to enable the late 
General Joubert to undertake a long and arduous march through an 
enemy’s country. The exact limits of the mobility of a Boer army as 
at present organized, are indeed hard to define. When they made 
a long flank march in strength unknown, from Natal to the Free 
State, after, or rather at the moment of the relief of Ladysmith, they 
were unopposed, and their flanks, front and rear, were practically 
unthreatened. Nor isit even yet known, whether on dispersal by the 
advance of Sir Redvers Buller’s advanced guard, they were ever 
re-united until they were massed and rallied for the sporadic attacks 
on Lord Roberts’ advanced echelons, when the sands in the hour- 
glass of General Cronje’s days of liberty were fast running out. 
Judging by the sequel, these commandoes travelled to their point of 
concentration as private passengers, in much the same way as the 
‘‘ inoffensive” foreigners pass through Lourenco Marques on their way 
to enrol in the heterogeneous armies of the Transvaal. And then 
again it is noteworthy how, if our troops are taunted with more or less 
reason with too much dependence upon the railways and the roads as 
they pursue the path of orthodox warfare, the Boers themselves owe 
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a vast deal of their success to the possession of telegraphs, at least 
behind them, and to the inexhaustible supply of information from the 
spies, who live in security within the precincts of British lines and 
camps. So in effect, such an entity asa Boer army does not exist, 
and if it did, transport and all, it remains to be seen whether it could 
move a hundred miles along a line of advance perpendicular to that 
of a European army, whatever the disproportion, numerically, of the 
two belligerents. 

But—and this leads up naturally to the methods which must be 
adopted to crush the South African Republics—the campaign under 
review is almost entirely a zational war on the part of the Boers; and 
a nation in arms, with additional advantage of holding a mountainous 
country, forms the most formidable obstacle to even the finest army 
trained and organised on European lines of orthodoxy. This was 
proved in the Russian war of pacification in the Caucasus in La Vendée, 
where the Republican Government of France were utterly unable 
very often to distinguish friend from foe, and in the Peninsula war, 
where the peasantry of the country supported by the formed armies of 
Wellington proved formidable enemies to the advance of Napoleon’s 
legions. The topographical difficulties of the Transvaal struggle are 
increased for Lord Roberts, by the fact that the nucleus of a modern 
army form the stiffening element and the brain of the Boer nation in 
arms. The invaders—our own troops—are an army only, while the 
enemy have the substratum of a military organisation and a people 
wholly or almost entirely under arms. These “ franc-tireurs,” whom 
we cannot treat as such, have the means of resistance and the power 
of adapting to resistance every accident of ground and artificial cover 
of all sorts, which, as I have said before, have been prepared beforehand, 
at least on paper, for provisional defence, while the only point in our 
favour is the absolute certainty that in process of time exhaustion 
must set in. But this climax is just what our Generals cannot afford 
to wait for. Time is of the essence of success, because however wealthy 
the country and the empire, prestige is dimmed if a small republic, 
or group of republics, are permitted to pose for dong as equal in 
power to the forces of an empire, which are practically inexhaustible. 

But yet another factor in the struggle must be considered, if at last 
the mode of adapting the loose order of battle to British formations 
is to be arrived at. The bulk ofthe army in South Africa is composed 
of infantry, and the mobility of the Boers is due to the fact, that 
nearly every man is a horse-soldier of sorts. Up to a certain point 
this fact tells in favour of the enemy, but the time must come, when 
the facility of retreat by this means will deprive the Boer forces of the 
initiative. This will be, when with inexhaustible reserves of 
remounts, the line of battle must envelope the flanks of the Republican 
forces, while the formed infantry closely following by means of railways 
and still more of skilful manoeuvring, will be in a position to deploy at 
leasure and with vigour unimpaired by long marches to form for 
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attack, while the mounted troops are still in close touch with the 
hitherto mobile enemy. 

But in view of the fact that we cannot always depend upon a margin 
of time sufficient to enable us to deal with such a combination as that 
ofthe twin Republics without risk to other Imperial interests in distant 
quarters of the globe, it is necessary to evolve an alternative loose 
order of battle for the discomfiture of a foe, who may be regarded as 
incompetent to measure swords in the foot to foot conflict of an assault 
ona position. Artillery fire has proved disappointing in the sense 
that even lyddite shells, unless dropped into entrenchments by means 
of high angle fire, can achieve but small results, as compared with 
the short range fire of the modern rifle directed upon troops but 
imperfectly covered. Nor can an army, recruited as is ours, brave 
the awful wastage of such attacks as those repeated by Steinmetz on 
the day of Gravelotte. In plain words, we cannot stake the existence 
of the army, or of even two or three army corps, on the success or 
failure of a frontal attack in close order on well prepared positions, 
unless and until it is clearly proved that the artillery duel has so 
shaken the morale of the defenders as to make the attack an almost 
certain success. In other words, we must ‘‘ find the way round,” as 
a foreign attaché is reported to have said on a memorable occasion. 
To compass this end, in my opinion, we must deploy the infantry of 
the attack, or pseudo-attack, in long loose lines, and we must find or 
make cover. In prolongation of these lines must be the cavalry and 
mounted infantry so loosely jointed as a chain as to perhaps double 
the breadth of the infantry front. But even if entrenched up to the 
eyes, as the French troops were at St. Privat, an army so disposed 
can only be passively strong. The adjunct of such dispositions in 
each theatre of war must, therefore, be the flying columns of a purely 
mounted force, with the eyes of the army in the shape of irregulars, 
who are perfect scouts, well ahead of the main body of the columns. 
These are the people to find the way round, for there is no such thing 
in nature or art as a flank which cannot be turned if troops are to 
hand in numerical sufficiency, and if the flank or flanks in question 
do not rest upon the sea. Nor can it be urged that a really iarge 
force of mounted troops opposed to an enemy, whose distribution 
and forces are more or less accurately gauged, is in danger of surprise 
and annihilation by means of local ambuscades. The front of such a 
force is too wide to lend itself to the tactics of an enemy, whose troops 
in maniples only are addicted to burrow in ravines and dry water 
courses for the purpose of cutting up small detachments. Nor so far 
as can be ascertained are the advanced feelers of colonial cavalry and 
mounted infantry in the same danger of surprise as the more rigidly 
formed and cohesive cadres of a European ‘mixed force of all arms. 
Therefore these irregulars are the real eyes of the incomparable 
British cavalry, whose officers, scientifically trained, are competent to 
direct the activity of the Volunteers, and to determine the objective 
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of each reconnaissance. But how this reconnaissance is to be pushed 
home is more than half the battle, when opposed to subtle foes such 
as the Boers of the two Republics. Without venturing to criticise in 
detail the action of commanders in the field, when details and 
data for such a proceeding are wanting, it is undeniable that in the 
course of the war we have learnt two lessons at least. These are: 
(1) that a few rifles entrenched will so mask a position strongly held 
that a purely frontal reconnaissance may entirely fail to detect and 
locate the key of the position ; and (2) that cavalry demonstrations 
alone unsupported by riflemen trained in the art of espionage will be 
absolutely wasted in futile attempts to determine the objective against 
which the attacking troops may be launched with any hope of 
success. 

And the solution of the problem seems to be that while a so- 
called, ‘‘ reconnaissance in force,” is deprecated by the best experts 
save in exceptional circumstances, where a mixed brigade or division 
is virtually acting the part of the van-guard of troops expected to 
attack within a few hours of the return of the independent detached 
force, it may be expected that the sole means of determining the 
point of attack of troops in position will be to first locate the flanks 
of the enemy by a long extended chain of groups of mounted patrols 
in light order with mounted reserves held back on the main lines of 
advance, and to echelon larger cavalry and mounted infantry 
detachments on the flanks preparatory to action, when a weak point is 
discovered in the enemy’s outpost lines. In brief, the tactics proper 
to such a campaign as that in South Africa are by no means a 
contradiction but an expansion of those set forth in the modern text 
books. Where, for instance, in the modern European arena it may 
still be practicable to watch an enemy by means of compact patrols 
sent out on the orthodox plan, on the veldt these same units must be 
organised in widely extended groups, while the attacking troops 
formed more cohesively can afford to extend to at least the number 
of paces proportionate to the cartridges in the magazine attachment 
of the rifle, while the principle of extension to such a frontage as will 
overlap the defence is perfectly sound when dealing with an enemy 
who does not possess the organisation and intrinsic vis viva necessary 
for serious counter attack on attenuated lines, which as I have said 
above will be linked to local reserves distributed in rear in such 
strength as may be required to guard against the breaking of the 
line. 

At the same time, I have tried to make it apparent that there is a 
serious danger inherent in any training which instils in troops the 
idea that there are two or more forms of manceuvre-drill required for 
the discomfiture of different sorts of enemies. This is not so: for 
soldiers must be taught that the very same principles which are 
adapted to the drill and tactics of European armies merely require 
modification when dealing with a foe unprovided with regular cavalry 
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or orthodox artillery. If, therefore, any attack on the Boers, when 
in position for defence, is examined, it will be found that wherever 
our troops failed, or won their successes too dearly, (1) the key of the 
position held by the enemy was not known or recognized ; (2) the 
reconnaissance was not close enough to gain an insight into the 
strength of the enemy, and (3) our troops were held too closely in 
hand by imperfect extension. I might add a fourth point worthy of 
notice, and that is, that the loose flanking columns, which should be 
connected with the flanks of the army or detachment linked by 
horsemen and posts to the main-body, do not appear to have existed, 
or at least were not able to keep touch constantly with the enemy, 
who, we now know, rarely quits his entrenchments in any force when 
he has decided on his local plan of battle, unless a sudden change of 
front has to be made, as at the Modder river, owing to the warning 
given by a British reconnaissance, which was not to be followed up by 
immediate action on the part of the main-body. Or take the case of 
the battle outside Ladysmith, when the disaster of Nicholson’s Nek 
brought home forcibly to the nation that the Boer forces, if unorthodox 
in organization, were adepts at ambuscade and at rapid movements. 
In this case a very imperfect reconnaissance by means of formed troops 
taught our people nothing, but gave the Boers a hint of our intentions, 
who at once took ground to the left, merely leaving an ambuscade to 
deal with the flanking column, detached absolutely en Pair to watch 
our own exposed flank and to safeguard it against counter attack. In 
the result the main-body advanced on a line which was supposed to 
be parallel to that of the enemy ; but, as a matter of fact, was directed 
on the decoy troops left by the Boers, while they massed in strength 
in order to double up the right flank of the British forces. This they 
did with signal success, and at the same time turned the tables upon 
the flanking column by trapping the unfortunate detachment in an 
untenable position. Now, if this disastrous action had to be fought 
again on new lines what would be necessary ? 

Can it be doubted for a moment, that the frontal reconnaissance 
would be conducted merely as a blind, while the loose order of battle 
would dictate a very exaggerated front for the advanced flanking 
patrols, who having gained a position, whence some at least of the 
movements of the enemy could be observed, would promptly entrench 
their position, report the information gained, ask for reinforcements 
if necessary, and patiently wait for the main action to begin, opposite 
the point decided by the commander as most vulnerable. But instead 
of this, the usual course of procedure adopted by our officers is to 
determine a course of action on a strategic plan, very often irrelevant 
to the facts obtained by a reconnaissancz, which is imperfect because 
our patrols and flanking columns are in the habit of returning from 
their supposed point of vantage without any certainty of the fact, that 
the enemy may be about to alter his dispcsitions. Now, as Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale has pointed out in a recent letter to the Zimes, and 
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probably not once, but a hundred times in other publications, what 
is passed over in silence or made a joke of at-Aldershot or Salisbury 
Plain, is predestined to waste scores of lives and dim the prestige of 
British leaders in war. Let me at once assert my belief, that the 
loose order of battle, which belongs in the case of European warfare 
to the province of reconnaissance and advanced guards, and the 
like, as a matter of course is also applicable to the desultory warfare 
of the main body of the Dutch enemy in South Africa. But officers 
are taught at home to slur over and hurry the reconnaissance of an 
enemy’s position in the manoeuvre field, and the force of habit being a 
second nature, the same course is adopted in relation to an enemy to 
whom we cannot afford to give a single point in the game. 

Now it may appear to some readers that I have here advocated a 
relaxation of manoeuvre discipline, and I forthwith anticipate this 
serious accusation and hope to rebut it. In my opinion the discipline 
is the most severe and perfect which leads a group of men, extended 
over a wide front at some distance from an officer, to obey at once 
the slightest hint given by a flag signal or the wave of a hand or rifle. 
It is this sort of discipline rather than that created in the first instance 
by the word of command on parade in close order which I wish to see 
adapted to loose order. I have said before that the number of rounds 
in the magazine to a very great extent determines the intervals in a 
firing line, for the intensity of magazine fire neutralizes the supposed 
advantage of the mystic four paces extension. Moreover, while the 
targets of the enemy are so widely spread, their attention must, to a 
very great extent, be diverted from the more closely formed reserves 
and echelons of cavalry and mounted infantry destined, at the 
pyschical moment, to envelop the flanks of a stationary enemy. 
But now I come to the most important feature in modern training, 
and I want to know whence comes the prevalent idea that a modern 
battle can be expected to come to an end in one day? The Aldershot 
battle of course does reach finality well within that short period ; but 
surely the teaching of the magazine rifle, the light and easily carried 
ammunition and the strength of the defence argue the necessity of 
very often holding the enemy fast during the night by stealthy patrols 
and by entrenching the first and second lines of the attack preparatory 
to the assault at early dawn. But this form of continuous battle has 
not hitherto been encouraged at home, and it has become the habit 
at Aldershot to allot different set schemes for different days during the 
manceuvres, almost entirely lacking in the element of continuity. If 
I do not err, the Duke of Connaught was one of the first officers 
of high rank to attempt the labour of continuous problems in the 
instruction of large and small bodies of troops; but it is far from a 
general practice at home, and is therefore unexpected in time of war. 
And it must be borne in mind that the mere fact of replacing the 
troops on the morrow in the same positions occupied over night must 
teach its own special lesson. The higher and subordinate com- 
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manders must at once be struck by the Joose order forced upon troops 
by the automatic action of units of attack in motion, and it must 
provide an elaborate education in the rallying and reformation of 
units more or less disorganized by losses and admixture with alien 
brigades and even divisions. 

Thus summing up the conclusions forced upon me by what I read 
and what I seein peace manoeuvres there appears to be no doubt that 
the splendid discipline, which has enabled our officers to lead their 
men into the very jaws of death, with the certain conviction, in many 
cases, that somebody has blundered and that no tactical advantage 
will be gained by cruel slaughter of the most costly soldiers in the 
world, must and will enable the same breed of officers to lead the 
comrades of these very soldiers in the loose order formations, and 
in the detached patrol formations of a reconnaissance spread over a 
wide front or enveloping a flank. But in addition to signals is the 
personal element of good non-commisioned officers, trained to pass 
orders, act as guides and means of communication between units of 
the companies now so widely extended, in order to develop the 
art of individual fighting and of adapting drill and tactics to the 
terrain and to the circumstances under which the enemy is to be 
approached and held fast. And what has been said of the infantry ofan 
army, also applies to those mounted rifle corps, which the mobility of 
the Boers has brought into collective existence. Cavalry alone cannot 
hold fast an enemy in position, though their trained intelligence and 
expert horsemanship and skilful handling must inevitably render the 
role of the mounted rifles, dismounted for action, far easier than if 
left alone to search out the weak places in the enemy’s girdle of fire. 
But if the war has taught one lesson, it is this, that formed infantry 
unless short of ammunition, are absolutely invulnerable to cavalry in 
any ordinary field of battle. The discipline of loose order will link 
the groups together to resist any such attacks even on a European 
battle-field, and the fire delivered will be infinitely more destructive 
with the magazine rifle than ever before with the single loader, and 
which often ailowed cavalry an appreciable period of time in which to 
drive home the sword or the lance. Now this means, that cavalry, in 
the loose order of battle, can be greatly economised, except in the 
case of big reconniassances. Thus, when the main-body of the 
troops engaged in attack are once committed to the attack, the flanks 
will undoubtedly be closely watched by the mounted arm, but it may 
be expected that the danger of attack by the mounted arm of the 
enemy will be much less, while the mounted riflemen linked to 
cavalry advanced squadrons, outposts and screens, will be expected to 
practise the art of espionage more or less closely supported by the 
cavalry patrols or squadrons to which they should be tethered. 

In fine, the new order of battle is but an expansion of the old axiom, 
that the modern attack—major or minor—is based upon the principle 
of the individual action of the soldier fighting in extended lines, with 
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this reservation : that while the unit has need of greater collective and 
individual intelligence, in order to approach his enemy, the weapon 
put into his hands toa great extent banishes the ‘‘ bogey” of sudden 
surprises, and the doubling up of flanks by the headlong rush of 
squadrons of cavalry riding knee to knee, for, in my opinion, the 
action of cavalry in a flank attack, save on hopelessly broken infantry, 
will in the future be largely influenced by the absence or presence of 
mobile artillery of a quick-firing pattern attached to cavalry and 
mounted riflemen, who will be met by the same description of force 
in any well-ordered distribution of arms. Thus if infantry has gained 
immensely in defence by the possession of a new arm, cavalry has 
lost in proportion, while the need of the attack at this time is a mobile 
quick-firing artillery, which can move with cavalry, and which, if 
supported by mounted riflemen, will supersede the long and weary 
turning movements hitherto allotted to infantry ; but in no case, and 
in no country, can it be said that the necessity for loose order has 
done away with the drastic discipline of the infantry arm of the 
service, which still remains the determining factor in battle, though 
its formations and its movements preliminary to attack and assault 
require a much longer and more elaborate training in applied tactics, 
and the group-fighting forced upon the attack by the new conditions 
favouring the defensive, even when sheltered by the most insignificant 
improvised entrenchments. 
F. C. OrmsBy-JOHNSON, Major R.M.L.i. 























The London Seasons: Past, Present, and Future 


THE latest mark of good breeding is to yield to the impulse which 
sends off all genteel folk to the battle fieldsin the recent wars. It is 
the new substitute for the old pilgrimages to Palestine, and will be, I 
suppose, the mode until some fresh fashion renders it obsolete. To 
such effect wrote Horace Walpole, about the trips, chiefly to the low 
countries, which were common in his day. Addison’s poems, 
glorifying the Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns, were then sending 
off fine gentlemen and ladies in whole battalions to explore the scenes» 
commemorated by the court and patriotic bards of the period. Much 
the same thing happened during and subsequently to the revolutionary 
wars that opened the nineteenth century. The best known of the 
earlier portraits of the Duke of Wellington represent him revisiting 
the field of Waterloo, still mounted on his old charger, Copenhagen, 
and pointing out to the lady who accompanies him, the points 
of critical interest on the June day of some ten or twenty years earlier. 
The wars against Napoleon were followed by the swarming of 
English people of all classes to those places immortalized by the 
incidents of the great struggle. During the spring and summer 
months of the first decade and a half of the present century, London 
tradesmen complained of the loss of customers caused by the 
centrifugal influences of the time. The Crimean epoch brought with 
it a like experience. During the summer when Sebastopol had 
fallen, and the return of the allied troops seemed to promise an 
exceptionally prosperous period to the shop-keepers alike of London 
and Paris, that comforting prospect was, to a great extent, marred by 
the yachting cruises to the Black Sea littoral, which became 
fashionable on both sides of the English Channel. These earlier 
precedents remind one that there is nothing unexampled in the series 
of fashionable departures from Southampton to the Cape that are 
said so seriously to interfere with the season of 1g00. For that 
phenomenon, the war is not exclusively responsible. 

South Africa had long become the favourite goal of well-to-do 
voyagers, long before Ladysmith or Mafeking were household words 
in every English ear. The personal influence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
upon the colonizing movement of his generation has not perhaps 
adequately yet been recognized. 
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The accident of health that sent him, when an Oxford under- 
graduate, to the southern shores of the dark continent, preceded his 
return to college friends, as the pioneer of an academic exodus. 
Those who in earlier years were of his set, quickly followed in his 
footsteps. Within a University generation of Mr. Rhodes ceasing to 
be Master of the Oxford drag-hounds, he was recognized by his 
college contemporaries as a new Pizarro. That attraction to South 
Africa has remained continuously operative till the present day ; it is 
independent of the financial motive, which has since prompted so 
much of South African adventure. 

Among other openers up of these mysterious regions to fashion- 
able exploration, who have followed in the wake of Dr. Livingstone 
and Mr. Stanley, have been in later years not only Mr. Rhodes’ 
college acquaintances, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Maguireand one or 
two more, but Lord Randolph Churchill, who, though not a con- 
temporary with Mr. Rhodes on the Isis, was not by any means 
outside the sphere of his influence. 

The polite world was still talking of Lord Randolph’s characteristic 
experiences in the land of lions, when one fine morning early in 
1895, it read of Dr. Jameson’s raid, and a little later heard the details 
of Sir John Willoughby’s connection with that venture. Then came 
the episodes in the Royal High Courts of Justice, themselves 
fashionable functions of the first water. The social fortunes of the 
Transvaal, as well as of the contiguous territories, were made when 
President Kruger’s ultimatum to the English government had not 
yet been dreamed of. 

The whole country of the diamond mines was, in fact, in process 
of annexation to the Belgravia, Mayfair and St. James’, as it had 
already been annexed to Capel Court. The first shot between Briton 
and Boer had still to be fired, when it became easy to foresee in the 
region of the prospective operations of war, a social rival to the 
London season of the present year. For it is not only the casualties 
that have decimated or darkened thousands of English households of 
high or low degree which have made the annual saturnalia of English 
fashion, usually beginning in March and lasting throughout July, so 
short and so sombre as has proved to be the case, during the present 
twelve-month. 

The same ladies who only a few months back were ‘‘ walking with 
the guns” before and after lunch, who would now, in ordinary years, 
be organizing house-parties for Ascot week or picnics for the reaches 
of the upper Thames, are now within ear shot of firearms of a more 
serious kind, and are feeding to an extent, never foreseen by 
Thackeray, in his description of Brussels, after the Duchess of 
Richmond's ball, on all the excitement that the real game of war can 
be made to yield more of pleasurable excitement than the mimic 


‘campaign against feather or fur. 


But though these exceptionable agencies, common as has been 
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seen at all periods to society in war time, explain the late beginning, 
the early close and the dominant dulness of the season of 1900, other 
influences in the same direction have been at work; they may be 
glanced at now. Some authorities on this subject have recently 
stated that we have entered upon a cycle of reaction from the more 
brilliant of the fashionable dispensations that marked the earlier 
years of the Victorian epoch. Nothing could have been gloomier 
than the conditions—social, commercial and industrial—on which 
the reign opened. Bad harvests, the disturbance in the labour 
market—caused by transition from manual to manufacturing produc- 
tion—found expression in the discontents which were at the root of 
Chartism, and which, a little later, threatened London with the civil 
war that called forth the Duke of Wellington’s famous plan for the 
defence of the capital. A crowning proof that his tactical powers 
were still no less keen than when he had checkmated the armies of 
Napoleon and of his generals in the low countries or beyond the 
Pyrenees. Not till some time after the Queen’s marriage and the 
general diffusion of railway enterprise and prosperity did the London 
season begin the golden career which culminated in the splendours 
of the exhibition year of 1851, and which since then have been fairly 
sustained. 

Throughout this period the court of the Queen and her consort was 
actively identified with the leadership alike of society in general and 
of those particular aspects of it prominent during the spring and 
summer in the metropolis. The season continued to be, as under 
the earlier Hanoverian sovereigns, commensurate as to time, and 
identical as to the interests involved, with the session at Westminster. 
In other words, the organizing principle of society was political. 
Such, in some degree, it remained during the Prince Consort’s life. 
But long before Prince Albert’s work was done other agencies, largely 
called into being by himself, competed with statesmanship in the 
disciplining of social life not less in the capital than throughout the 
provinces. 

In 1863 the Prince of Wales set up his own establishment at 
Marlborough House. That date marks the birth of the motley 
organisation for eating and drinking, for dancing, dining, for the 
making or unmaking of marriages, and for recreation of every sort 
with which the season is now synonymous. Its political significance - 
has practically ceased ; only tenacity to tradition preserves its syn- 
chronism with the session. The political receptions by leading 
stateswomen, on either side, once considered as not less essential to 
party cohesion than the very whippers-in, to use an old-world phrase, 
are held no longer ; leaders of either House or of Opposition ‘‘ on off 
nights” are more likely to be found among the guests at the Black- 
friars or Savage Club, than in the rooms of the Lady Paramounts of 
their respective connections, or on those premises in Pall Mall, 
where Liberal and Conservative M.P.’s do indeed still sometimes 
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congregate. The pervading genius of London life is cosmopolitan, 
sporting, theatrical, scientific, literary, artistic, anything rather than 
directly political. Tastes like these demand their gratification, 
independently of the convention of the estates at Westminster, on the 
business of the realm. The attractiveness of London remains, just 
as remains the attractiveness of Paris. The English metropolis is no 
longer a term convertible with the country than is the city on the 
Seine. 

No book is more faithfully suggestive of the change now mentioned 
than the last published instalment of Sir Mount Stuart Grant Duff’s 
diaries, whose earlier portions have been noticed, as they appeared, 
in this periodical. The life set before us in these pages by the 
accomplished ex-official of so many historic administrations is that of 
a society, whose members belong to no single nationality, but who 
equally in London, in Berlin, in Paris, in every European centre, 
are welcomed because of the common interest and sympathy which, 
on all subjects save those relating to cabinets and senates, unite 
hosts and guests. 

Other causes, growing out of contemporary features in English life 
have affected the London season. To George III. and George 
IV. respectively is due, if not the existence, the popularity of the two 
southern watering places, Weymouth and Brighton. It has been 
reserved for the close of their century to witness a revival of the 
popular vogue and well being that once belonged to more than one 
inland Spa. Bury St. Edmunds, though without any mineral 
springs, held early in the present century the same social position 
as, in the west of England, belonged to Bath. The East Anglian 
town remains what it has been any time during the last two decades. 
Bath, however, thanks to the returning favour of the faculty or to 
the improvement in its hotel accommodation, is now enjoying a 
renascence of that prosperity which smiles upon it from the pages of 
Miss Austen’s novels. Lastly the advanced point to which the 
smartness of smart society has been carried, militates against the 
London season, as the institution which, till the present era of 
perpetual locomotion and of ceaseless longing for change, it used to 
be. 

These feverish symptoms are now the notes of modern fashion in its 
most advanced forms; they prevent the victims of the modish craze 
from staying continuously within the metropolitan area; they are 
thus as hostile to the length and to the prosperity of the London 
season, as the other causes above passed in review. 

T. H. S. Escott. 























































Are Experiments upon Animals Justifiable ? 


THE pistol used by Sipido for shooting at the Prince of Wales was 
not a toy, but was really a dangerous weapon, and if the bullet from 
it had only struck His Royal Highness the result might have been 
very serious. 

Allthis, I learn from a paragraph in the daily press, has been proved 
by experiments upon animals ! 

What a great and glorious thing then must experimentation on 
animals be, and how would the wonderful facts of science have been 
brought to light if it had not been for the manifold experiments that 
have been from time to time carried out upon our brother creatures of 
lowlier type? 

I suppose these experiments upon animals, the shooting at them 
at varying distances with Sipido’s pistol, and accurately measuring 
the distances in metres, and the amount of powder used in grammes, 
and the weight of the bullet, andthe muzzle velocity, and, finally, the 
distance of penetration into the animal, and the result of this upon 
the animal’s economy were all undertaken in good faith. 

I can further believe the announcement that the discovery that the 
pistol was dangerous was due to experiments upon animals, was also 
made in good faith. 

I have yet, however, to learn the essential connection between the 
discovery made and the animals used. . 

I am bold enough to say that anyone with a modicum of common 
sense could have learned the capacity of the pistol with a leather 
cushion, or an old barn door, quite as well as by any number of 
‘‘ experiments upon animals.” 

lam, further, bold enough to affirm that the British Government 
will not substitute animals for their trial ranges in testing the 
individual capacity of each rifle produced, nor of any new rifle that 
may be invented. Now I quote this illustration to show the fallacy 
of popular opinion about the value of experimentation upon animals. 

One hears it commonly said that such and such a discovery was 
made by experimentation upon animals, and this statement is followed 
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up by the argument that ¢herefore such experiments were necessary 
for the good of the human race, and for the advancement of science. 

No more illogical deduction could be drawn from a perfectly sound 
basis. 

It is quite possible that the dangerous character of Sipido’s pistol 
was proved by experimenting with it upon animals, but this does not 
for a single moment prove that such experiments were necessary. 

If so it might just as well be argued that experiments upon princes 
would be really necessary to determine whether the bullet would have 
penetrated the Prince of Wales if it had hit him ! 

The conditions of an animal clothed with hair, or fur, or wool, are 
so different from those of a human being, warmly clad with several 
layers of woven material of varying thicknesses and textures, and 
surmounted by a top coat, that the fallacies of the experiment strike 
one as strougly as do the conveniences. 

The popular mind has, however, become so imbued with the 
fashionable eclat which attaches to science that, like the under- 
graduate modelling his mission-room orations upon the style of the 
elegant Bampton lecturer, he copies the mannerisms and apes the 
attitudes, and plumes himself upon the closeness of the imitation. 

Experiments upon animals are not essentials of scientific research ; 
but are, if I may say so, accidental mannerisms. 

They are, however, in a way so showy that they appeal for imita- 
tion. They have an element of daring about them in that they 
violate all the gentle laws of the maternal teaching. 

To cut up an animal alive first causes a shock and then appeals to 
the lower nature within and then fascinates, just in the same way that 
the slang words and phrases of the brother home from public school 
for the first time makes him an object of a little fearsome adoration 
and at first secret and then proud imitation by his young rectory- 
reared brothers and sisters. The just rector and his gentle wife look 
with a mind a little perturbed at their boy thus returning with a little 
tendency to boast and with new words verging upon the vulgar or 
the profane. 

Quietly, firmly and gently they try to teach him to discriminate 
between the necessity of an enlarged education, which perforce must 
bring him into contact with classic oaths and tales of dissolute morals 
and the absorption of sinister thoughts into his own character. 

They rebuild the old foundations in his mind that right is ever 
right and wrong is wrong, and that by no opportunism or reference 
to classic authorities can a confusion of the two be tolerated. 

In the world of science the same truth holds good. There are laws 
of life which cannot be broken without loss to character. 

It is no answer to reply that beneficial results have followed from 
breach of those laws. It is none the less imperative upon us to go 
on preaching and teaching and emphasizing and practising the 
highest laws that we know. 
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It is no answer to the charge of cruelty to animals that, by means 
of this cruelty, if perpetrated, Sipido’s pistol was found to be a 
dangerous weapon. 

It is no answer to a charge that vivisection is essentially cruel— 
whether the charge be in fact true or false—to reply that many 
valuable discoveries have resulted from its practice. 

Where fundamental principles have been outraged it is no reply to 
say, ‘‘ But look at the good results that have accrued.” It might 
have been right for the children of Israel to have utterly destroyed 
the Canaanites—men, women, children and catthe—under a direct 
theocracy ; but it would be a breach of morality to, point to the good 
results accruing from this method of procedure, and to advocate that 
a similar method of extermination should be adopted in dealing with 
the Boers for example. 

No. Ethical laws know exceptions, but they do not recognize 
opportunism. 

If then vivisection, in its principles, violate the ethical law, it 
cannot be generally upheld as a method of procedure to be generally 
practised. 

Now does vivisection, z.e., experimentation upon animals, in a way 
productive of very considerable pain to them, outrage ethical laws? 

I think it does, 

I have been careful to define vivisectional experiments as being 
painful experiments, for pain and pleasure are the simplest elements 
into which we can reduce a complex problem of this sort. 

Just where the line is to be drawn I do not pretend to say, but it is 
for every apologist of any particular experiment to carefully exclude 
it from the category of those which outrage ethical laws. 

For example : Dr. A. strokes the back of his pet cat ina dry room 
on a frosty night, to demonstrate to his little ones the electrical effect 
produced. The cat purrs with the deepest pleasure at the kindly care 
and notice that are being taken of her by one she loves and trusts, and 
as the sparks fly from her coat, herself, her master and the children 
are alike pleased, and the latter are instructed in some elementary 
laws of science. 

This is an experiment upon an animal which violates no ethical 
law. 

Again: Dr. B. takes a cat and puts it in an oven and slowly bakes 
it to death, while he takes temperatures, and from time to time 
demonstrates to his class of students the nervous changes that take 
place in the cat, and the connection between temperature and pain, 
the character of the lesions that arise from high temperatures, nature’s 
method of protecting the vitality of the deeper organs by inducing 
evaporation from the surface, the final triumph of temperature over 
vitality, and the death of the cat. 

Theoretically, this too is a simple and valuable and instructive 
experiment, but it is an outrage upon ethical law. 
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The difference between the two experiments is as the difference 
between black and white, between right and wrong, between good 
and evil. 

Between these two illustrations there is every gradation. 

I take my stand upon the ground that the breach of ethical law is 
wrong, and that any and every experiment which comes within this 
category—and these are the experiments which are understood by the 
term ‘‘ vivisectional ”’—is therefore done against the best interests of 


the human race. 
JOsIAH OLDFIELD. 


















A Journalist’s Reminiscences of Isaac Gordon 


CHANCE made me acquainted with Isaac Gordon, and gave me 
opportunities of gaining an insight into his amazing character. It 
was at the house of a gentleman who was practically the usurer’s 
only friendly acquaintance—within the only doors that were not 
closed to him. I had occasion to call there frequently, and, as I 
entered one afternoon over two years ago, my host took me aside 
and whispered mysteriously : 

‘* Perhaps you would not care to step into that room” (indicating 
the one that I usually entered); ‘‘ Isaac Gordon is inside.” 

‘* The notorious money-lender?” I queried in astonishment. 

My friend nodded. 

‘*T should like to meet him just to see what he’s like,” I said eagerly. 
We entered the room, and I was introduced to one of the undoubted 
notorieties of the age. He did not offer to shake hands, neither did I. 
Only once afterwards did he offer his hand, and then I pretended not 
to see it. I could not bring myself to take the hand of one who 
gloried in the fact that he was ‘‘the notorious Isaac Gordon.” On 
the afternoon I speak of, Gordon took practically no notice of me for 
a few minutes, during which I was enabled to study him closely as 
he chatted with the hostess. What struck me first was his remark- 
able resemblance to a picture which I had seen of Antokolski’s 
statuette of Satan, and this impression gained in force each time I 
met him. Suddenly he turned a pair of cold searching eyes upon 
me, and after regarding me intently for a few minutes, he asked 
abruptly, in a harsh grating voice : 

‘* What is your occupation, young man?” 

I hesitated for a moment, and then replied : 

‘‘ Tt keeps me employed at nights.” 

He raised his eyebrows, then regarded me more closely for a while, 
and suddenly ejaculated : 

‘* A newspaper man !” 

‘* A good guess,” cried our host, and Gordon rent the air. with a 
wild raucous laugh that sent a shiver down my spine. 

‘You can’t ‘puzzle me,” he exclaimed, in high glee; ‘‘See, I 
guessed,” and he seemed highly delighted with himself. Then, 
with a sudden change of tone—all his actions were abrupt—he asked : 
‘* What paper?” 

I mentioned the name. 

‘*You’ve said some fine things about me,” he returned, in a tone 
that struck me as remarkably callous under the circumstances. 
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‘* We've not stood alone,” I replied coldly, for his whole manner, 
and jerky, jeering utterances jarred upon me. 

He treated me to another of his quick, cold glances, and jerked 
out: 

‘‘ What the —— do I care? Let them say what they like. It only 
advertises me.” 

This was certainly a most surprising statement, and my expression 
must have shown that I thought so. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” he went on, ‘‘I know what they all say— 
blood-sucker, usurer, Shylock, and they think they’ll frighten me. 
Not a bit. I know I’m the notorious (‘‘ nochorious,” he pronounced 
it) Isaac Gordon, and it doesn’t hurt me at all.” This last was flung 
out in a tone of pride! 

‘‘ Doesn't it affect you in the slightest?” I could not refrain from 
asking. 

‘* Not the least d—— bit,”’ was the cool and audacious reply. ‘‘ It 
doesn’t injure me.” 

‘* But it’s bound to in time,” I ventured rather boldly, but as I 
conjectured, he did not object to boldness. In fact, it struck me 
that he rather liked it. 

‘*T don’t think so,” was his rejoinder, ‘‘ It hasn’t done so far.” 

‘‘ But the Money-lending Commission’s Report,” I hinted. 

‘* Not worth a farthing,” he retorted, with a ring of scorn in his voice. 

He was proving a far more interesting study than I imagined 
possible, and quite readily he discussed the report and his own 
remarkable evidence before the commissioners. He spoke English 
far better than I thought possible, considering that he was a foreigner. 
That he should know the law with regard to money lending was only 
to be expected, but he made it clear that he understood its intricacies 
and possibilities to the fullest extent. 

‘*T know the law,” he said, ‘‘ better than all the lawyers, and I 
know what they can and what they can’t do.” 

His audacious candour was amazing in the extreme, and after half- 
an-hour’s conversation his astounding evidence before the Royal 
Commission seemed to me only natural from such a man. 

At first I was a little diffident about discussing himself and his 
business with him, but as he did not seem to mind, I soon lost my 
scruples. But he did not mean to give me any rope. ' Suddenly he 
pulled me up with a savage — 

‘*Don’t you tell me what I ought to do. I take advice from 
nobody. I know my business.” 

‘*T shouldn’t think of giving you advice,” I replied, as quietly as I 
could. ‘I do not wish to have the honour. You allowed me to 
discuss your business and your methods, but if you object to any 
further remarks, I’ll say no more. But,” I added, ‘I cannot help 
regarding the matter from one certain point of view. Apart from the 
natural condemnation of you, and pity of your—customers (I 
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remember I nearly said victims), I think every Jew has a perfect 


right to object. 


Thousands of young Jews, anxious and able to 


make their way in the world, are heavily handicapped by having 


your conduct cast into their teeth.” 
I did not care whether I offended him or not. 


I had already heard 


sufficient to convince me that the man was as cruel and as heartless 
as his actions showed him to be, and’that the world’s condemnation 
was just. And I had no particular desire to meet him again. 


But Gordon took my remarks with nonchalance. 


In the chorus of 


universal censure, any one particular note, I suppose, was a trifle 


easily treated with indifference. 


However, I met him several times 


afterwards at the same place, and we conversed on general topics ; 


but for the most part on the subject of himself. 


He impressed me as 


a man well informed on all matters and one able to thoroughly grasp 


and master a subject with exceptional celerity and shrewdness. 


He 


was possessed of a grim humour, and at times was quite a genial 


and even pleasant fellow. 
that it was a pity 


On these occasions I could not help feeling 
Fate had made a money-lender of him. 


Unquestionably he was a man of intellect and abilities far above the 
average, and he would have commanded exceptional success in any 


walk of life. 


I understand that as a mere boy in his native Neustadt, 


on the Polish frontier, he proved himself unusually clever and 
smart. He outshone all his companions in study, and even in those 


days made a name for himself as a general letter-writer. 


The 


copecks earned in this way enabled him to save up sufficient money 


to come to England. 


His most marked characteristic was his 
absolute lack of all the finer feelings of humanity. 
a man without heart ; 


He seemed to be 
feelings of pity excited his derision. 


With a 


most profound contempt for all mankind and an astonishing beliet 
in his own superiority, his nature, savaged by a bitter resentment for 
the imprisonment at Worcester (which he always stoutly maintained . 
was unmerited), prompted him to give fullest rein to an insatiable 
desire for revenge, which was gratified by the torture he inflicted on 


his victims. 


From his point of view they were not to be pitied, but 


blamed rather for being fools, to which circumstance they owed their 
troubles and not to any unfair treatment on his part; and he always 
gave me the impression that he considered credit was due to him for 
astuteness, indicative of a superior mind and great boidness, in taking 


advantage of their weakness and folly. 


Sometimes he assured me that the world only heard of a tithe of 
his business, and scandalised him without knowing the full facts, that 
the major portion of his dealings was of a kind which could not be 
considered as otherwise than legitimate, honest and useful, since it 
helped hundreds, who were only too eager to pay for favours, to tide 
over difficulties, and that he had clients on his books who had more 


than one transaction with him. 
no hesitation in declaring that borrowers were either rogues or fools, 


But, as a general rule, he had 
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or both, who would not hesitate to take advantage of him if he were 
fool enough to give them the opportunity, which he sometimes did 
by sending them notes, together with a bill to sign, in response to an 
enquiry for terms; and he had not the slightest doubt whatever in 
his own mind that he was thoroughly justified in adopting the course 
of business which made him ‘notorious, as a safeguard against 
attempts to ‘‘do” him, and as a return for the risks he took and 
reward for his boldness. Bold and audacious he was to the verge of 
the madness that is akin to genius, and he knew it and considered 
that he was entitled to profit by it. 

‘* There is no law to limit a man’s profit in business,” he once said 
to me in a discussion on the Money-lending Commission’s Report. 
‘* A man may buy a picture for a shilling and sell it for a hundred 
guineas. That is called business, smart business. Then why should 
people who have nothing to do with the matter, object to my taking 
a big percentage when I take a big risk?” 

I hinted delicately that it was not this feature of his business that 
earned him his notoriety, but that his methods, his extraordinary 
letters to customers, his ingenious use of his various aliases, and his 
want of pity, had called forth the world’s condemnation. But it was 
here where the man’s extraordinary callousness was made manifest, 
where his hatred and contempt for all mankind, which he knew was 
arraigned against him, was shown. 

He did nothing against the law, as was proved by the fact that the 
law could not touch him, and what right had the world to pry into his 
affairs? And since it had chosen to do so, and had entered intoa 
contest with him, and had tried to crush him, let folk feel his power 
and be damned! That was his way of looking at it. The more they 
screamed, the more joy he felt in his triumph—for such it was to him 
—and the stronger became his desire to ‘‘ stagger humanity,” not so 
much for the sake of causing torture or hearing the shrieks of the 
tortured, and the howls of their sympathisers, as for the sakeof feeling 
a pride in his power, which was all the more pleasant to him by 
reason of the futility and the folly of the howling. 

‘*Let them scream ; it doesn’t harm me,” was his scornful cry. 

George Sand, in one of her books, ‘‘The Mosaic Masters,” I 
think, analyses the genius of an artist who fails to rise to greatness 
because ‘‘his soul was incomplete,” and the same conclusion, I 
think, is the only reasonable solution of Isaac Gordon’s extraordinary 
character. Nature, in one of her freakish moods, moulded a form 
in human shape, and sent it forth into the world with only a 
sufficiency of soul to give it vitality. Gordon did not experience any 
of the finer feelings of humanity for the reason that it was impossible 
for him to do so. The strange way in which he performed one or 
two kindly actions accentuate my belief in this theory. 

‘* Kindly actions” seems a strange phrase to use in connection 
with Gordon, but I know for a fact that although he did not care to do 
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business with members of his own race—for he knew that they hated 
him worse than Christians did—that there were several poor Jews to 
whom he frequently lent sums of money, sometimes running into 
three figures, without security or interest. But—this was the amazing 
feature—he would not hear one word of thanks. He stormed when- 
ever they ventured to express gratitude, and threatened never to 
oblige them again, and once, when one of them ventured to send him 
a small present—an article of his own manufacture—Gordon 
indignantly returned it, saying that when he wanted anything he 
bought it and paid for it. Is it possible that he was incapable of 
realizing what gratitude was, or was it that something like qualms of 
conscience prevented him accepting thanks ? 

My last conversation with him took place on a Sunday afternoon 
in the summer of ’98. We were discussing some press comments, 
when our host remarked to me that Gordon was writing a pamphlet 
on the money-lending question. Naturally I asked whether it was 
intended for publication, and Gordon replied: 

‘‘ Perhaps, when I retire. I think the public would like to read my 
confessions and revelations.” 

I assured him that the world would be only too eager to do so, 
adding that I thought the information worth mentioning in the press. 

‘‘Oh, you can mention it in your paper, if you like,” he said 
cheerfully, ‘‘ it will be a good advertisement.” 

I took him at his word, but he evidently did not like it, and 
he wrote to my friend, abusing me. 

After that he kept away from the house, for fear of meeting me, he 
said, and I learnt from my friend that the censure of the press, which 
was becoming more constant and severe, was beginning to affect the 
vulture at last. Some time after, I felt sorry that my acquaintance 
with him had ceased. 

The Money-lending Bill had been introduced into Parliament, and 
I was anxious to learn his views. I felt certain that he would express 
them to me, could I but meet him, although a reporter who called 
to interview him was unceremoniously shown the door. Gordon, 
however, kept away from my friend’s house, but frequently wrote, 
inviting the gentleman to call at his office. 

At last I met him in the street, about a year ago, and it 
seemed to me that as soon as he saw me, he turned and crossed the 
road. The notion that Gordon was fleeing from me, was distinctly 
funny, and so, determined to see whether this was really the case, I 
immediately hurried after him and touched him on the shoulder. 

He stopped for one brief moment, gave me a ferocious glance, and 
jerked out : 

‘*Go away; go to the devil; look sharp. I don’t want to talk to 
you.” 

He looked unwell at the time, and his usually sallow face appeared 
absolutely ghastly when he spoke. Shortly afterwards I learnt that 
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he was ill, suffering from a diseased jaw bone, and that this, together 
with the ever increasing censure of the press, and the refusal of the 
Home Secretary to grant him a certificate of naturalisation, was 
telling upon his constitution which was never astrongone. His end 
was miserable in the extreme. For years not a member of the com- 
munity into which he was born would accept him as a lodger, the 
synagogue authorities at Birmingham would not take his contri- 
butions, and he was driven from hotel to hotel, by the objections of 
others as soon as they learnt that Gordon was a house-mate. He 
lived an outcast, and died like one; his end was the end, neither of 
Jew, Christian nor Pagan. He was cut off with painful suddenness 
and drew his last breath in the arms of his confidential 
clerk, without a word or sacrament of any kind being vouchsafed 
him. None of his race paid the tributes with which their 
lowliest dead are honoured, but the synagogual burial authorities 
performed the last rites with all due ceremony and respect. Two 
watchers sat by the body, and the minister, reader, and President of 
the burial board, attended at the yraveside, for though the congrega- 
tion hac -efused to touch any of his vile dross, they had not 
excommunicated him from privileges. But only two others, his 
cousin and his confidential clerk, were present at the lowering of the 
coffin, and no one recited psalms whilst the body lay awaiting burial. 
The synagogue authorities did their duty—even more than their duty, 
in the opinion of many—and to the surprise of the reporters present, 
there were tears at the graveside—from the cousin and clerk. But 
it was an ignominious end to an existence miserable and mis-spent, a 
life disgraced ; Jews do not favour quiet interments—it is considered 
a righteous act to form one of ‘‘the escort to the grave” of even an 
unknown—and the painfully restricted ceremonial and secrecy of 
Isaac Gordon’s committal to earth was a mark of shame and disgrace. 
‘‘Died and buried like a dog” was the comment, made witha 
shudder, of many, and it was considered a just and fitting end to the 
life of a ‘pariah. 

And the pity of it is that millions of Jews to whom he was but a 
name, and the millions, yet unborn, who will know of him only as a 
black figure in history, will have to suffer for his crimes against 
humanity. What matter that he practised not, nor even professed 
belief, in his last years, in the tenets of the religion—or for the matter 
of that, in any faith or creed—or that the community shunned him 
like a plague, that the Birmingham synagogue passed upon him a 
ban almost of excommunication, and that ho charity would accept a 
penny of his ill-gotten gains ; enough for the anti-Semites, who will 
fitfully exist unto the Day of Judgment, that he was born a Jew. 


M. J. L. 














France for the English 


Peruaps the feeling of friction, or even of enmity, has never been 
so high between France and England as it is at this moment; but I 
am not at all sure that the real feeling of enmity is not more bitter 
between England and France than between France and England. 

I have just left a four years’ home in France to make a home in 
England again, and it is with surprise—almost with dismay—that I 
find the intensity of the feeling on this side of the Channel. Itseems 
to touch all classes. Everyone has an idea that no English person 
can be safe in any part of France for a single day ; that insult, abuse, 
even personal violence, will be the portion of those who venture 
across the silver streak; and that at best, any who go to Paris during 
the next six months will be showing the most hideously unpatriotic 
spirit. 

This is all well and good to acertain degree; but although we 
English, one and all, resent the insults to our Queen which were, 
and for the matter of that are still, to be seen in the lowest and most 
ignoble press organs which are to be found in the length and breadth 
of France, it is rather hard that a whole nation should be branded as 
accursed because a few ‘‘ wrong ’uns” may be found among them. 
We can boast of a gutter press in this enlightened country, and our 
adored Royal Family has not always been sacred from vile and 
vulgar scandal—at times, too, when such stings could not but wound 
the aching heart at which they were aimed. But to pretend that, 
because of these, the entire English people were a disloyal nation 
who had no feeling but one of hatred and malice towards‘their Queen 
and her descendants, would be no more ridiculous than it is to 
believe that the whole of France reeks, with the filth which trickles 
along a few of her gutters. 

Of course, from our point of view, it is rather horrid of the French 
to be so very pro-Boer ; but when one realizes—as one must sooner 
or later—how intensely ignorant they are of the true Boer character ; 
how entirely opposed the ways and habits of the French are to those 
of the Transvaalers and of the Orange Free Staters ; how wilfully 
and maliciously the people are misinformed on all foreign matters by 
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the French press: why, it is not to be wondered at that half the old 
women in such a place as Dieppe send up daily many prayers for the 
victory of the Boers, because they have been told that, if the English 
win, they will, being bloated with lust of blood and war, immediately 
declare war upon France, and Dieppe being very near to England, 
they will first attack the unprotected little sea-port, and put every man, 
woman and child to a bloody and merciless death! I have myself 
represented to divers old ladies that Dieppe not being a fortified 
town, no civilized nation would attack it; that the English have at 
the present moment about as much intention of going to war with 
France as they have of going to war with the rest of the world. 
They are polite and try to believe me; but they say I am too kind 
and charming to be really English; they are afraid the rest of my 
compatriots are not like me, and so they go on, praying devoutly 
that the Boers may come out victorious in the great war now raging, 
not because they take any interest in the Boers, or are cognisant of 
the fact that the Boers were invaders of our territory—not we 
oppressors and marauders on theirs—but from fears for their own 
future safety. 

In the meantime, the English and French equally misunderstand 
each other, and the trail of the gutter is over both nations, especially 
the French. I will give you an instance of the extraordinary 
blindness which afflicts even the English long resident in France. 

The other day I was having tea with a friend who had lived some 
fourteen or fifteen years in France. She happened to say that she 
was in need ofa certain article of furniture, and regretted that she 
could not go to the Hotel des Ventes, or auction room, for it. 
‘* And why cannot you?” I asked. ‘‘ Why, of course, that is quite 
impossible,” she replied. I asked why. ‘‘It would not be safe,” 
she declared. I was still at sea as to her meaning, when she 
explained that since the anti-English feeling was so strong, no 
English person could possibly go to so entirely French an institution 
as the Hotel des Ventes. 

At this I laughed outright, telling my friend that I had gone 
as usual to the Hotel des Ventes whenever there was a sale, and that 
I was on the very best terms with everybody there. She was no less 
astounded, spoke of my extraordinary pluck in following my usual 
way of amusing myself, and told me many stories of deadly and 
national insults which had been offered to her and others, 

Well, it may be. I can but speak as I find. I have never but once 
been treated to the popular insult of ‘* Bo-ére—Bo-ére,” and that was 
by a young hobbledehoy of about sixteen, whose prototype in 
England would certainly have had no hesitation in bawling ‘‘ French 
frog ” after any luckless Frenchman who happened to cross his path- 

On the other hand, listen to this. A few years ago I imported a 
French bonne for my children. This damsel arrived at Victoria, and 
was met at the station by my governess, who, being a few minutes 
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late, just reached the girl in time to find her being thus addressed by 
a stolid English porter :—‘‘ Where d’you want to goto? Can’t yer 
speak English, yer idiot?” 

Now, what could be more intolerant, more grossly ignorant and 
narrow-minded, than to call an unoffending stranger within our 
gates, an ‘‘ idiot,” because she did not happen to be able to speak 
another language than her own? Think how cruelly insulted the 
good gentleman would have been if anyone had dubbed him wanting 
in wit because a knowledge of French was not one of his accomplish= 
ments. Nor is this the only instance I can give of similar intolerance, 
A few weeks ago it fell to my lot to register the death of a relative. 
I went off to the house of the Registrar, and there found myself the 
seventh from an interview, this necessitating a wait of about an hour 
and a half. I naturally entered into conversation with the other 
people in the room, all of whom happened to be of the working class. 
Among them were three men, with whom I had a most interesting 
conversation about the war, and, after discussing the political situation 
of Europe, I happened to say that I was not as well up in the 
English view as they were, because I had been living for four years 
in France. Then they asked me the usual questions, as to whether 
my life and person were safe on the French side of the Channel, 
and I told them that, barring a few days at the time of the Fashoda 
affair, when we had lain low, so to speak, we had suffered no 
inconvenience. Then in my turn I put a question, and said, ‘‘ Now, 
tell me what is the feeling about the French on this side. Is it really 
as strong as the papers say?” The most talkative of the three men 
hesitated for a minute, looked at me, scratched his head rather 
sheepishly, and made a reply :—‘‘ Well, I don’t exactly know, lydy : 
but I do know this, that if a Frenchman was to come to the public 
what I uses—I should say naught, but I should just “ft him.” And 
the other two murmured as if their feelings were in strict accord with 
his sentiment. I could not help wondering whether any of my good 
friends in the Hotel des Ventes have ever felt a passionate desire to 
lift me when I have shown myself there. 

It is not yet a fortnight since I saw a large portrait of our Queen 
put up for sale. It was only a print from some illustrated journal, 
but it was announced as ‘‘the portrait of the great and good Queen 
of England.” My neighbour, a comely lady of the furniture dealing 
persuasion, remarked to me that Her Majesty was certainly a very 
wonderful woman, and that it was a pity the vulgar journals had made 
rude remarks about her, and had frightened her away from the 
South, 

I told her I did not think fright had made Her Majesty change her 
plans. ‘‘Ah, well,” she said; ‘‘la Reine Victoria has never been 
too fond of France, but le Prince de Galles, he is one of us. He 
understands what such rubbish is worth. He cannot live without 
Paris. He has promised to come to the Exposition. You English 
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don’t half appreciate him. It is in Paris that he is at home.” 
‘‘ Pardon me, madame,” I replied, ‘‘ the Prince of Wales is nowhere 
so admired and beloved as by his own people, who adore him. You 
are quite right; he is French in many ways, especially in his 
veneration for his mother. The French Press should have remem- 
bered that, when they ventured to make insults against the Queen of 
England.” 

‘** You are right,” she said. ‘‘I, for my part, would put an end to 
the press altogether.” Then we shook hands most amicably, and I 
came away. 

This is a wide-spread feeling; of that Iam sure. There is a 
traditional hatred against us—the nation that kept the Corsican 
eagle chained to the lonely rock of St. Helena for six long years. 
We, the nation of shop-keepers, who broke the power of the tyrant! 
But it is traditional, and not in any way personal. They are as 
ignorant of us as we are ignorant of them. So long as we English 
choose to go to France, it will be safe enough ; excepting perhaps 
for some fanatic here and there who may shout ‘‘ Bo—ére” as we 
pass, or darkly mutter ‘‘ Eng—leesch,” as if no more deadly insult 
could pass his lips. But just so easily shall we find French folk 
called ‘‘ Froggie” in England, and a quite wide-spread belief that 
French beef is horse-flesh. We must take nine rumours out of ten 
with something more than a grain of salt. We must try to soften 
down the rough edges and to make peace, if it be possible. The 
Lord of old promised that if there could be found but five righteous 
men in the doomed city, it should be spared. In France there are 
many men and women who admire and love the English. It is hard to 
ruin the Exhibition, send the whole nation to Coventry, and engender 
black and bitter feelings for the ill-doing of the few who could not 
keep their pitiful souls in their cowardly bodies did not they use their 
third-rate talents in slandering those standing highest in the estima- 
tion of the whole world. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 





The Garrick Club 
VIII 


AmonG the earlier members was that extraordinary character Bunn 
—‘‘Poet Bunn” as he was derisively called, and who will ever be 
associated with a famous song. Balfe’s air will last about as long as 
‘‘ Home, sweet home”; but the verses ‘‘ When other lips and other 
hearts,” are so absurd that they might seem to have been written as 
a burlesque. Oneline caused great merriment, ‘‘ When hollow hearts 
shallwearamask.” Bunn hada strange life. He was at one time manager 
of the two great theatres, both of which he ‘‘ worked” together in singular 
fashion—the .performers, in their dresses, ‘‘ scurrying through the 
night from one house to the other.” His tyranny—or supposed 
tyranny—over Macready, who at last struck him in his own theatre, 
brought him many enemies. Punch was never tired of ridiculing 
him. It was as astonishing how such a man got into the club at all. 
as that he was not speedily driven out of it. Inthe memoirs he gives 
a very venomous account of the place, which he styles ‘‘a theatrical 
gossiping society on a scale of greater magnitude than any that had 
hitherto been opened.” This was in January, 1832. He pronounces 
it to have been one of the most detrimental institutions to the best 
interests of the drama. He complained that it could not influence 
the stage, unless it had influential members and was kept select. 
The familiarity by some of the lower class players and the professional 
slang in which they are wont to indulge drove away some noble 
patrons. The club has degenerated into a sort of junior law club, 
At its tables congregate some of the soz disant critics of the day, who 
gather together what little dramatic intelligence they deal in from the 
gabble and, very frequently, from the hoaxing of some waggish 
bystanders. There are one or two solons who bring an account to 
the nightly gadders herein assembled of the presumed receipts for 
that evening of every theatre. The daily object of its visitors is to 
listen to the caucus of the place. There is, to be sure, an annual 
dinner on April 23rd, to commemorate him who needs no commemo- 
ration, rendered famous by the extraneous contribution of a self- 
important critic to the pocket of a self-important dramatist, both 
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supposed to be Shakspearean spirits. But what good does this do to 
the drama? ‘‘ Divil a ha’put/” as one of the Irish members is 
occasionally apt to exclaim. 

This amusing burst of spleen points at Forster and Macready: and 
he elsewhere cannot conceal his rage as he describes how the burly 
Forster would stride past him in his own theatre, making his way to 
Macready’s dressing-room. Forster was {passionately devoted to the 
actor and ‘‘ cried him up,” while Talfourd wrote for him. Hence the 
pleasant jest was circulated, the work of Jerrold: ‘‘An important 
meeting on the subject of the legitimate [drama was held last week at 
the chambers of Mr. John Forster, that gentleman being in the chair. 
Present : Sir Edward Bulwer and Mr. Macready. After a brief, but 
highly interesting, discussion it was proposed, seconded and carried 
unanimously. 1st. That the legitimate drama should be written by 
Sir Edward Bulwer. 2nd. That Mr. Macready should act it. And 
3rd. That it should be supported by the powerful pen of Mr. John 
Forster.” 

I have a suspicion that Bunn had to withdraw from this club much 
as Sir John Hawkins had to leave the Literary Club. He seems to 
have been a personage that was always “in hot water” with some 
one or other. His abuse of the institution in his book obliged his 
publisher—Bentley, also a member,—to supply a corrective note that 
he did not share Bunn’s opinions. 

Another showman was the well-known George Robins—foremost 
of auctioneers—whom his brother club-fellow, Poole, ridiculed in his 
‘* Little Pedlington.” 

Some of his professional descriptions are delightful. ‘‘ A mansion 
seated” —not standing, like a common house, but ‘seated on a 
beautiful lawn, adorned by luxuriant cedar trees, plantations and 
shrubberies.” Describing that prosaic thing—a kitchen-garden—he 
thus expatiates: ‘‘ walled and clothed with the choicest fruit ; stocked, 
cropped and planted.” Better than all is the estate ‘‘ with a very 
gentlemanly villa upon it.” Selling an advowson he tells us that, 
‘*Mr. Robins has great pleasure in submitting this Church prefer- 
ment to the attention of the public,” as though he were. deeply 
interested in these friends of his, and was delighted to have some- 
thing that would benefit and please. It will be noted that these 
expressions are not vulgar exaggeration and magnifying of his wares, 
but delicate suggestions; witness the ‘‘ very gentlemanly villa” 
—a different thing from being suited for the occupation of a gentleman. 

In the last century and in the present there was a certain John 
Nixon, a well to do personage, an artist with a passion for the stage 
and for actors. He had a useful habit of pasting into a volume 
anything that was associated with his hobby—bills, letters, hasty 
thumb-nail sketches—anything in short that interested him. The 
result was two bulky volumes, which some years ago came into the 
possession of the club. The most interesting things are some play- 
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bills, which I believe are unique, and possibly the oldest or some of 
the oldest in existence. 

The late John Payne Collier, who was somehow associated with all 
sorts of dubious documents, and whose well-known annotated folio 
Shakespeare—the ‘‘Correctors’ Folio”—caused such discussion ‘‘ dis- 
covered” a play-bill of the time of CharlesII., of which he printed a copy, 
but I doubt if anyone has seen the original. In these volumes were 
two curios of extraordinary interest. One is a sort of poster, with 
the royal arms finely displayed and the characters set out; it 
announces a performance at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 1704. 
The other is a small bill, printed in very rude fashion and dated 
about 1719. 

Sir John Soane, R.A., was a distinguished architect who has left his 
mark on the metropolis. He had a special style of his own which is 
recognisable, and certainly an interesting one, witness the Bank of 
England and portions of the Treasury buildings. His museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a most curious miscellany, and should be 
more visited than it is. His son, George Soane, was a dramatist or 
melodramatist of some success, but was engaged in an incessant 
struggle with his father, who was relentless. The son took the public 
into his confidence by means of a pamphlet, in which he rehearsed all 
his wrongs. Sir John had quite a number of these conflicts on his 
hands, and we may feel some surprise as to how he came to be 
admitted. I remember well reading with surprise this pamphlet of 
the son’s, and his dreadful impeachment of his sire. I prepared a 
paper on the subject, which I showed to Dickens. He started in 
horror. ‘I dare not touch it,” he said; ‘‘he is a man in every- 
thing to keep clear of.” 

It causes a quaint sensation to come upon the name of Sir William 
Curtis, a personage that seems so very far off, being grotesquely 
associated with George the Fourth’s visit to Edinburgh, and yet the 
King had only died the year before the club was founded. When his 
Majesty displayed his portly figure bursting out of the full Highland 
dress, there was a good deal of amusement, which was heightened 
when Sir W. Curtis, in his effusive loyalty, presented a replica of his 
costume, he having no title whatever, either by birth or otherwise, to 
appear in this garb! Many were the ribald jests on the occasion. 
But how came he here? Que diable fait il, &c. ? 

The existing generation will hardly recognise the name of Frank 
Talfourd, the lively son of a clever father. His talent, dramatic as 
it was, took quite another ‘‘ twist,” he was one of the first to introduce 
what was called the ‘‘ Strand Burlesque.” The style and ingenious 
turn offered by these things is shown by their titles, such as: 
‘* Alcestis, the original strong-minded woman,” brought out as early 
as 1850; ‘‘ Tell, or the* Strike of the Cantons”; and ‘‘ Shylock, or 
the Merchant of Venice preserved”—in which Robson made a deep 
tragic impression—‘‘ Electra in a new Electric Light.” I recall that 
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supposed to be Shakspearean spirits. But what good does this do to 
the drama? ‘ Divil a ha’put/” as one of the Irish members is 
occasionally apt to exclaim. 

This amusing burst of spleen points at Forster and Macready: and 
he elsewhere cannot conceal his rage as he describes how the burly 
Forster would stride past him in his own theatre, making his way to 
Macready’s dressing-room. Forster was{passionately devoted to the 
actor and ‘‘ cried him up,” while Talfourd wrote for him. Hence the 
pleasant jest was circulated, the work of Jerrold: ‘‘An important 
meeting on the subject of the legitimate [drama was held last week at 
the chambers of Mr. John Forster, that gentleman being in the chair. 
Present: Sir Edward Bulwer and Mr. Macready. After a brief, but 
highly interesting, discussion it was proposed, seconded and carried 
unanimously. 1st. That the legitimate drama should be written by 
Sir Edward Bulwer. 2nd. That Mr. Macready should act it. And 
3rd. That it should be supported by the powerful pen of Mr. John 
Forster.” 

I have a suspicion that Bunn had to withdraw from this club much 
as Sir John Hawkins had to leave the Literary Club. He seems to 
have been a personage that was always ‘‘in hot water” with some 
one or other. His abuse of the institution in his book obliged his 
publisher—Bentley, also a member,—to supply a corrective note that 
he did not share Bunn’s opinions. 

Another showman was the well-known George Robins—foremost 
of auctioneers—whom his brother club-fellow, Poole, ridiculed in his 
‘* Little Pedlington.” 

Some of his professional descriptions are delightful. ‘‘ A mansion 
seated” —not standing, like a common house, but ‘‘seated on a 
beautiful lawn, adorned by luxuriant cedar trees, plantations and 
shrubberies.” Describing that prosaic thing—a kitchen-garden—he 
thus expatiates: ‘‘ walled and clothed with the choicest fruit ; stocked, 
cropped and planted.” Better than all is the estate ‘‘ with a very 
gentlemanly villa upon it.” Selling an advowson he tells us that, 
‘‘Mr. Robins has great pleasure in submitting this Church prefer- 
ment to the attention of the public,” as though he were. deeply 
interested in these friends of his, and was delighted to have some- 
thing that would benefit and please. It will be noted that these 
expressions are not vulgar exaggeration and magnifying of his wares, 
but delicate suggestions; witness the ‘“‘very gentlemanly villa” 
—a different thing from being suited for the occupation of a gentleman. 

In the last century and in the present there was a certain John 
Nixon, a well to do personage, an artist with a passion for the stage 
and for actors. He had a useful habit of pasting into a volume 
anything that was associated with his hobby—bills, letters, hasty 
thumb-nail sketches—anything in short that interested him. The 
result was two bulky volumes, which some years ago came into the 
possession of the club. The most interesting things are some play- 
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bills, which I believe are unique, and possibly the oldest or some of 
the oldest in existence. 

The late John Payne Collier, who was somehow associated with all 
sorts of dubious documents, and whose well-known annotated folio 
Shakespeare—the ‘‘Correctors’ Folio” —caused such discussion ‘‘ dis- 
covered” a play-bill of the time of CharlesII., of which he printed a copy, 
but I doubt if anyone has seen the original. In these volumes were 
two curios of extraordinary interest. One is a sort of poster, with 
the royal arms finely displayed and the characters set out; it 
announces a performance at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 1704. 
The other is a small bill, printed in very rude fashion and dated 
about 1719. 

Sir John Soane, R.A., was a distinguished architect who has left his 
mark on the metropolis. He had a special style of his own which is 
recognisable, and certainly an interesting one, witness the Bank of 
England and portions of the Treasury buildings. His museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a most curious miscellany, and should be 
more visited than itis. His son, George Soane, was a dramatist or 
melodramatist of some success, but was engaged in an incessant 
struggle with his father, who was relentless. The son took the public 
into his confidence by means of a pamphlet, in which he rehearsed all 
his wrongs. Sir John had quite a number of these conflicts on his 
hands, and we may feel some surprise as to how he came to be 
admitted. I remember well reading with surprise this pamphlet of 
the son’s, and his dreadful impeachment of his sire. I prepared a 
paper on the subject, which I showed to Dickens. He started in 
horror. ‘I dare not touch it,” he said; ‘‘he is a man in every-. 
thing to keep clear of.” 

It causes a quaint sensation to come upon the name of Sir William 
Curtis, a personage that seems so very far off, being grotesquely 
associated with George the Fourth’s visit to Edinburgh, and yet the 
King had only died the year before the club was founded. When his 
Majesty displayed his portly figure bursting out of the full Highland 
dress, there was a good deal of amusement, which was heightened 
when Sir W. Curtis, in his effusive loyalty, presented a replica of his 
costume, he having no title whatever, either by birth or otherwise, to 
appear in this garb! Many were the ribald jests on the occasion. 
But how came he here? Que diable fait il, &c. ? 

The existing generation will hardly recognise the name of Frank 
Talfourd, the lively son of a clever father. His talent, dramatic as 
it was, took quite another ‘‘ twist,” he was one of the first to introduce 
what was called the ‘‘ Strand Burlesque.” The style and ingenious 
turn offered by these things is shown by their titles, such as: 
‘* Alcestis, the original strong-minded woman,” brought out as early 
as 1850; ‘‘ Tell, or the’ Strike of the Cantons”; and ‘‘ Shylock, or 
the Merchant of Venice preserved”—in which Robson made a deep 
tragic impression—*‘ Electra in a new Electric Light.” I recall that 
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these pieces did not give me much pleasure—too much depended on 
the word-twisting. There was a lack of humorous business, though 
there was plenty of punning and funning. He was not nearly as 
amusing as Byron. 

Richard Jones, who died in 1851, had a curious theatrical 
career, which began in the last century. The period of the 
fifties would assuredly have been the time to gather up a vast amount 
of recollections, descriptions, &c., of notable people, who lived at the 
end of last century or at the beginning of the present. Then was 
the moment to talk to people whose fathers had seen or known Garrick 
and Dr. Johnson, &c. This Jones had known Frederick Reynolds, 
Dibdin, and many more. He had to fight his way on the stage, 
but succeeded. His praise—such as it is—was that he was the best 
dressed actor on the stage, and was gentlemanly in his manner. He 
gave lessons on elocution. This is not much ‘“ baggage,” yet 
various accounts, memoirs, &c., have appeared of him. 

Beazeley the architect, was another of the choice set full of fun, wit 
and frolic. His epitaph is a droll one: 

‘* Here lies Sam Beazeley, 
Who lived well and died easily.” 

The present Lyceum Theatre is his design—a beautiful and even 
elegant construction—full of state and grace; but, owing to the 
necessities of management, it has been altered and ‘ pulled to 
pieces,” to gain accommodation. The charming entrance hall, with 
its cupola, has all but disappeared, with the circular.auditorium ; and 
also the elegant double columns, and Cupid tablets. The imposing 
proscenium, which lends such a dignity to the pieces, still remains. 
Beazeley was a cheerful creature: a most accomplished man and 
artist, and had many other gifts. He was the life and soul of 
the club, and his friend Barham gives an extraordinary account of 
him: ‘*One of the most good humoured, lively companions in the 
world. He was the only bearable punster I ever knew, except Peake.” 
[There is much truth here, for the common punster is mot bearable. ] 
This presents a pleasant notion of the man, but behind the scenery, 
especially in the case of these agreeable jovial souls, how much that 
is tragic lurks. Barham goes on to tell, as if it were an ordinary 
thing, that ‘‘ doth his marriages were unfortunate.” From his first wife 
he was separated by a Scotch divorce, though there were doubts as to 
the legality of the proceedings. He afterwards ‘‘ran away” with a 
girl who was “ the natural daughter ” ofa magistrate—an unexpected 
proceeding, as it might be thought such ladies would be bestowed 
cheerfully. She, however, ran away from Aim, to her father, and 
then procured a divorce. She ran away a second time with a 
young fellow. ‘I met her once,” says Barham, ‘f with Beazeley, at 
Hawes’, when I never saw a man more attentive to his wife, but the 
lady seemed to receive it all most ungraciously. To finish his 
adventures, he went up in the Royal Balloon in 1837. 
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The Arnolds—like the Harris—were a regular family of managers, 
father succeeding son. One Arnold was lessee of the English Opera 
House, now the Lyceum, and was a shrewd man of business. Mrs. 
Mathew’s has left a sad account of his treatment of her husband, who, 
she insists, was decoyed into an agreement, the purport of which he 
did not understand, and the result of which was to make him for a 
number of years a sort of bond-slave, when he had to coin money, as 
it is called, for his task-master, on a pittance. This is a serious 
charge, but I have gone carefully into the whole question, and can 
say, conscientiously, that there is no foundation for it. No doubt, 
the profits were much greater than Mathews dreamed of, but it was 
a fair agreement, and Mathews understood perfectly what he was to 
receive. The sort of ‘‘Corney Grain” entertainment that Mathews 
was to supply was an experiment, and might not have answered at all, 
and in that case Arnold would have been bound to Mathews. It was, 
in fact, the common case in the profession, of the performer at a 
fixed salary bringing large gains to the managerial treasury, a 
situation which always gives rise to grumbling and discontent. As 
it happened, Arnold eventually released Mathews. 

The present Mr. Arnold, so long Sir Henry Irving’s landlord, is 
of this family, and the actor has often taken occasion to acknowledge 
the liberal treatment he has received. On the other hand, there have 
been few such improving tenants, and the great success and vogue 
of the performances must have doubled the value of the property. 

The jocund Keeley, with his bland, full-moon face, was a steady, 
daily frequenter of the place, playing his ‘‘rubber of whist” every 
afternoon. ‘‘Bob” was a blunt, thick-skinned creature and said 
whatever occurred to him. His son-in-law, Montagu Williams, tells 
of a very characteristic incident which Lord James may recal. At 
one of these whist parties, Keeley rather tetchily asked James the 
usual question, why he had not played the spade, club, heart, &c. 
To which the other replied, also as usual, that it had not seemed good 
to him, ‘‘ didn’t think it was the game.” ‘‘ Well, then,” said Bob, 
bluntly, ‘* you are a fool,” and shuffled off home. The listeners were 
rather astonished, but laughed at Bob’s ways. In a day or two 
James was in the hall, when a cab drove up with Bob Keeley in it, 
whom he presently heard tapping noisily with his stick on the tiles. 
‘Hi, hi!” he called out, and James complacently turned back, for 
‘the expected excuses. ‘‘I have been thinking,” said Bob, ‘‘ over that 
little affair of the spades, and find that I was right; you are a fool.” 
Playing with a Jew, he was cautioned not to say anything disagree- 
able. The subject of marriage with Jews coming up, the Jew said 
he was epposed to them, as Jews would become absorbed and 
gradually grow extinct. ‘‘ And a d——d good job!” said Keeley. 

Richard Bentley, the publisher—also a member—will always excite 
interest from his connection with Boz in his early success. Boz was 
his editor, his novelist and factotum. Had he been acquainted with 
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him earlier he would certainly have secured ‘‘ Pickwick.” It has 
been clearly shown by George Bentley (his son) that both Dickens’ 
and Forster’s view of his behaviour was somewhat jaundiced. From 
my own experience of him I found him a liberal, encouraging and 
adventurous publisher, ready to stake handsomely on his opinion of 
his client’s ability. It is, however, impossible not to think, without 
a considerable amount of associated interest, of this man, ‘‘ Publisher 
in ordinary to his Majesty,” as he proudly set it forth on his title 
pages, who had the young and sprightly Boz in his counsels for a 
year and more, and had very nearly secured him. I myself knew 
well this Richard, George his son and, finally, Richard the second 
who, like Casimir Perier, somewhat timorously threw up the business. 

Of John Pritt Harley, who died in 1858, one always thinks with 
interest and pleasure, as being associated with Boz’s Pickwickian 
early triumph. We find him figuring in the young author’s three 
dramas, which had really much success at St. James’ Theatre ; 
Harley bearing the burden on his shoulders. There is a coloured 
lithograph of him, as ‘‘ The Strange Gentleman.” He even, for his 
benefit, brought on a Pickwickian medley ; the whole entertainment 
being filled by Boz’s pieces. John Braham, another member, is also 
associated with the young author, he being his manager. I recall 
vividly, when only about five years old, being taken to Warwick 
Street Chapel on a Sunday, with difficulty finding a place in the 
gallery there. I see now, distinctly, a rosy-faced, apoplectic-looking 
man, in a blue coat, not unlike Mr. Turveydrop, bellowing forth 
stentoriously—‘‘ Comfort ye,” dwelling on the syllable com, which he 
made to swell and die away. This was the great Mr. Braham, the: 
robust tenor. I bought his portrait lately, in memory of the 
occasion—a clever oil sketch by one Sass. 

One of the most faithful of the children of the Garrick Club, 
is Mr. Bancroft, who has been a member for some thirty years. He 
speaks of it affectionately. He has a waking dream in the smoking 
room, where he calls up the figures of Charles Wyndham and others, 
seated by the fire, and telling stories. ‘‘ Presently they are joined 
by phantoms of two painters: Elmore and O’Neil, and afterwards 
by ‘Johnny Deane.’ Over an early dinner, I hear Phelps telling 
of ‘asplendid day’s fishing,’ while Charles Matthews whispers to 
me that ‘the only time he ever got fat was when he took to riding.’ 
I perceive in the cardroom, the ever kindly presence of Lord 
Anglesey : the strongly marked features and deep-toned voice of Sir 
Charles Taylor: the merry eye and musical brogue of Charles Lever, 
home from his consulate and deeply interested in the Tichborne 
trial: the gruff exterior which hid the soft, tender heart of Antony 
Trollope: the occasional visits of courtly James Clay, the former 
companion of Lord Beaconsfield in foreign lands, and a monarch at 
the whist table : the more frequent presence of Sir George Colthurst. 
I see kindly ‘Joe’ Langford and dear old ‘Bunsby’ Merewether, 
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Q.C., arrive for their rubber: ‘cutting in’ with gentle pipe-loving 
Edward Breedon, who bore so little the aspect of having been once 
a dandy in the guards: the great novelist who wrote ‘ Hard Cash, 
and Dr. Dupiex, who once prescribed for Edmund Kean. 

‘‘Then the frequenters of the crowded billiard-room, where I was 
first welcomed by its constant habitue, Captain Synge. Over a 
contest at ‘pool’ I see the portly form and hear the jovial laugh of 
General Napier; in turn comes the fine head of E. S. Dallas, sug- 
gesting portraits of Norwegian kings; by his side is the handsome 
face of the ‘Amiable Brigand,’ as some of us for years knew 
Palgrave Simpson; while next, fresh with some gossip from Pall 
Mall, is the cheery ‘younger son’ as, until his sad and sudden end, 
Napier Stuart always spoke of himself. 

‘As I go downstairs again I linger for a chat with Shirley Brooks, 
fresh from Wednesday Punch dinner, (to talk with whom for a minute 
meant to be sure of catching some pearl of wit,) or listen to a keen 
and caustic criticism from Tom Taylor, so soon to be his successor. 
In the hall I interrupt two Sergeants, who were talking out the points 
of that day’s conflict in the Common Pleas, and as I leave I meet 
Henry Byron, whose rare visits to the club, he laughing said, made 
his annual subscription mean ‘five guineas a wash.’” 

These notes are from the memoirs of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
written in a most agreeable, unaffected style, full of pleasant stories 
and recollections. In the modern collection of memoirs—issued 
nowadays so profusely—there is no more enjoyable reading. They 
have a story to tell—a most interesting one—and it is told in a very 
lively fashion. 

The long and astonishing series of water colour sketches of C. J. 
Matthews, used to hang on the staircase in his house at Pelham 
Crescent, and after his death was bought and presented to the Club 
‘“by a popular member,” a great lover of the stage, and who has 
contributed more than one good play to its literature. 

He relates there an interesting story associated with the large 
‘full length” of Miss O’Neil. When quite an old lady, she asked to 
be allowed to see this counterfeit presentment of herself. She stood 
before it for some little time in silence, then burst into tears. 
Memories of her too brief career and triumphs poured back upon 
her. No doubt she was thinking of her happy era, when all the 
town was running ‘“‘ horn mad” after her, and the glorious Siddons 
even was heard to murmur complaints of ‘‘ the inconstancy of the 
public.” 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


(To be continued. ) 














Tennyson’s Relations to Science 


AMONG the utterances of the late Lord Tennyson recorded in the 
‘*Memoir,” there are few which surpass in interest the references 
made by him to the progress of Science in our age and the altered 
relations in which man stands to the Universe, owing to the vast 
increase in our knowledge concerning those physical laws which, to 
a large extent, determine the conditions of human life. Every 
student of his poetry must have noticed the frequency with which the 
poet drew upon science to supply him with appropriate similes and 
metaphors, and felt that in his use of them a new wealth and power 
of expression, opening up unlimited possibilities, had been added to 
our language. 

But these indirect signs of an interest in the most absorbing 
intellectual pursuit of our age are not all. In some poems, in 
certain groups, e.g., of the ‘‘In Memoriam ” lays, and in his later 
works, the truths, nay, even the matter of fact results of some 
particular science, are presented to us as only a poet could present 
them, through an emotional medium in which, without suffering any 
distortion, they come home to us as feeling, thinking and suffering 
human beings, spectators of, and influenced by, so far as our physical 
environment is concerned, a vast array of forces the ultimate out- 
come of which we can but dimly conjecture. 

Tennyson's interest in Science dates from a time prior to some of 
the great generalisations which have so transformed modern science. 
As early as 1833, whilst living at Somersby, we hear that in the 
systematic course of reading drawn up by himself, Chemistry, 
Botany, Animal Physiology, Electricity and Mechanics, are assigned 
their proper hours and days for study. Thus early in life did he 
deem an acquaintance with some of the more advanced sciences a 
necessary intellectual outfit for the mental training of a poet. The 
interest in science thus fostered continued with him to the end. As 
years passed on, and his growing reputation as a poet, and the 
fascination of his personality, drew to him admiring friends, men of 
science found in the retiring poet an ardent sympathiser, and in 
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many cases, considerable practical knowledge of their own special 
subject of study. As the present Lord Tennyson says of his 
father : ‘‘ Scientific leaders like Herschell, Owen, Sedgwick and 
Tyndall, regarded him as a champion of Science, and cheered him 
with words of genuine admiration for his love of Nature, and the 
eagerness with which he welcomed all the latest scientific discoveries, 
and for his trust in truth. Science indeed, in his opinion, was. one 
of the main forces tending to disperse the superstition that still 
darkens the world.” 

Astronomy and Geology appear to have been the poet’s favourite 
sciences, and the testimony of Sir Norman Lockyer, who said: ‘ His 
mind is saturated with Astronomy,” and the statement that ‘his 
knowledge of Astronomy was most accurate, and his talk about the 
stars surprised more than one of the great astronomers,” afford 
ample proof of the thoroughness of his studies in this science. His 
friends did their best to stimulate this fondness for science, and 
the late Master of Balliol, writing in reply to a request from 
the poet that he would suggest subjects for his muse, after 
mentioning other likely themes, throws in the query, ‘* Have 
not many sciences, such as Astronomy and Geology, a side of 
feeling which is poetry?” The question was a pertinent one, for the 
expression ‘side of feeling,” indicates the limits within which the 
subject matter of science lends itself to poetic treatment. The facts 
with which science deals, tracing relations and ascertaining 
sequences, are taken up into the poet’s soul and invested with a glow 
of emotion which makes these objects of sense instinct with a life 
akin to that of humanity. Numerous illustrations of this manner of 
treatment occur in ‘‘In Memoriam.” Some stanzas of a single brief 
lay (No. 123) are often quoted as compressing within the limits of 
eight lines a condensed epitome of the geological history of the 
earth : 


‘‘ There rolls the deep, where grew the tree, 
Oh earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


‘‘ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


But they contain much more than this, for by a kind of sympathy 
the earth is associated with the poet as one who has like him suffered 
from tthe effects of change, so that as he reads her parable of the 
transitorinessof what appear to be the most durable ofall material objects, 
he is driven to take refuge in his spirit, felt to be the only imperishable 
thing amidst the general decay : 
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‘¢ But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For though my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell.” 









We learn from the ‘‘ Memoir” that on settling down at Fresh- 
water, Tennyson took up the study of Geology, and made expeditions 
about the island with the local geologist. The use of the imagination 
in constructing, by the aid of data supplied by the senses, the vanished 
seas, islands, and continents of the past ages of the globe, was 
peculiarly fascinating to the poet, as appears from the following 
recorded conversation with his sons :— 

‘Then he turned to Geology, Weald of Kent, delta of a great 
river, flowing from as far as Newfoundland. ‘Conceive,’ he said, 
‘what an era of the world that must have been, great lizards, marshes, 
gigantic ferns.’ ” 

With regard to botany, the interest taken by the poet in flowers was 
that of the artist rather than the scientist. He delighted in their 
exquisite loveliness of form, hue and odour, regarding them as 
beautiful objects to be admired as they grew in their own local 
habitat from which it was a wrong to tear them. In general it is the 
outward aspect of the flowers that Tennyson has seized and presented 
to us in a series of word pictures, that in the rich glow of their colour- 
ing vie with the originals they so faithfully depict. The flowers in the 
‘*Gardener’s Daughter,” in the tropical island in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 
and in the *‘ Isle of Flowers,” whither the Maeldune sailed, are those 
of the poet and artist, not the scientist. A deeper interest, passing 
into a kind of awe, is evident in the little poem ‘‘ Flower in the 
crannied wall ;” and accuracy of observation coupled with intensely 
vivid and suggestive reality of presentment is shown—to take one 
instance out of many—in the description of the yew tree, at its time 
of flowering, as— 




























‘¢ Answering now my random stroke , 
With fruitful cloud and living smoke ; ” 







and again of the same tree— 







‘‘ Thy gloom is kindled at the tips.” 





Two qualities fitted Tennyson to be the interpreter of science on its 
poetical side to his fellow countrymen—his exceeding truthfulness 
and his great reverence for facts as facts. It was to be expected that 
a poet in whom all his friends marked the possession of a gift of strong 
common sense, should have been keenly alive to the matter-of-fact- 
ness of science, which has been defined by one of its gifted 
exponents as ‘‘ organised common sense.” That patience, too, which 
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waited for the moments of inspiration, refusing to let him write until 
he saw his subject whole—a virtue cultivated with no slight amount 
of personal self-sacrifice in the early and needy days of his poetry— 
was another quality which a man of science could appreciate, being 
quite as necessary for success in the matter of discovery, as the poet 
found it to be in the realms of poetic imagination. A less obvious 
qualification may be found deep down in the poetic nature itself. 

The supreme gift of a poet is the possession of the creative faculty 
—the fact that he is a sort of subsidiary creator under the great 
Maker of the universe. To the poet, therefore, God is peculiarly 
present under one of His most majestic attributes as the Master Poet, 
the Consummate Artist. There is, therefore, possible in this case a 
more intimate bond of sympathy between the creature and the Creator 
in respect of His works. May we not ascribe to some such sympathy 
as this the insight displayed by Tennyson in his conception of the all- 
pervading might of law—law as the expression of a wise and loving 
Intelligence and Will, therefore spiritual in its essence, and not 
something entirely external to man himself—a synonym for the 
aggregation of blind and resistless natural forces. It is this true 
spiritual conception of law which enables a poet to do the work of a 
philosopher, and ‘‘bring the manifold truths of science into unity 
with each other and the mind of man,” and regarded in this light, 
Tennyson’s poetry is found to contain an important element of 
philosophy. His friends seem to have been impressed with the 
accuracy of the poet’s outdoor knowledge. ‘‘ His knowledge of 
Nature,” writes one, ‘‘ Nature in everyaspect, was simply astonishing.” 
Those who accompanied him in his walks on the Downs in the Isle 
of Wight would often notice how, even when engaged in some 
absorbing topic of conversation, his eye and ear were ever on the 
alert for objects of sight and sound—the song of a bird, the delicate 
beauty of some tiny flower, the effects of sunlight, mist and cloud 
upon sea and land, to which, whilst preserving all the while his 
respectful attention to the subject of discourse, he would every now 
and then direct their notice. The facts thus lovingly observed were 
stored up in a most retentive memory, perhaps to reappear in the 
shape of metaphor or simile in some poem at which he was working ; 
certainly to be pondered over with reverent gratitude as affording him 
glimpses into that eternal fount of beauty which is the source of all 
the wondrous loveliness of the material universe. For, as it was said 
of him, ‘‘ everywhere throughout the universe he saw the glory and 
greatness of God, and the science of nature was particularly dear to 
him. Every new fact which came within his range was carefully 
weighed. Ashe exulted in the wilder aspects of Nature and revelled in 

-the thunderstorm, so he felt a joy in her orderliness ; he felt a rest 
in her steadfastness, patient progress and hopefulness; the same 
seasons ever returned ; the same stars wheeled in their courses; the 
flowers and trees blossomed and the birds sang yearly in their appointed 
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months; and he had a triumphant appreciation of her ever new 
revelations of beauty.” The result of all this wealth of recorded 
natural observations is evident in the exquisite detail of the poet’s 
works, the ‘‘ Princess ” alone being a rich storehouse of such garnered 
treasures. 

To quote instances is almost needless; attention, however, might 
be called to a few passages to which particular allusion is made in the 
‘*Memoir.” Thus it is interesting to have the late Professor 
Tyndall’s confirmation of the truth of poetic description in a well- 
known line in ‘*Maud” which the reviewers once denounced as 
extravagant :— 


‘*Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragged down by the 
wave.” 


The pebbles and shingles on the beach are mainly of flint, and 
emit a sharp sound on collision with each other. As the billows 
break and roll up the beach (at Freshwater) they carry the shingle 
along with them and, on their retreat, they drag it downwards. Here 
the collisions of the flint pebbles are innumerable. They blend 
together in a continuous sound which could not be better described 
than by the line (quoted above) in ‘‘Maud.” The mention of 
Professor Tyndall recalls the name of one who was an ardent friend 
and admirer of the poet, whom he regarded, after Carlyle, as the chief 
inspirer of his life ; for whilst he mentions the fact—‘‘ your father’s 
interest in science was profound,” he adds—‘‘ his influence on the 
life of a scientific man touches me more closely.” 

Reference has been made to Tennyson’s matter-of-factness, and a 
remarkable confirmation of this is found in a statement by the same 
friend— 

‘‘In regard to metaphors drawn from science, your father, like 
Carlyle, made sure of their truth. ‘To secure accuracy he spared no 
pains. I found in his room charts of isothermals and isobars intended 
to ensure the exactitude of certain allusions of his to physical science. 
In illustration of this the late Lord Houghton once told me that, 
having composed an exquisite poem upon a flower, Tennyson 
discarded it because of some botanical flaw. In comparing him with 
Carlyle, I notice that the latter drew his imagery, for the most part, 
from what we call inorganic nature. Physics and chemistry were well 
advanced when Carlyle wrote, but modern researches in biology had 
scarcely begun. These latter fell into your father’s hands, and he 
has made noble use of them from ‘In Memoriam’ onwards.” 

A few illustrations of what Professor Tyndall here alludes to will 
occur to every careful reader of Tennyson. For example, the 
influence of biological reading is evident in such passages as this— 

‘* Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man,” 
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where there is a reference to the process of ossification, the ‘‘ ducts 
being the minute blood vessels conveying the supply of lime which 
is secreted by the corpuscles to build the bones ; or in the following 
couplet— 
‘* But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head,” 


with its reference to the closing up of the sutures of the skull. 
‘In Memoriam” furnishes us with a couple of fine metaphors 
connected with Physics— 


‘* Break thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That. grief has shaken into frost.” 


The breaking of a vessel, owing to the expansion into ice of the 
water which has been stirred, finds its counterpart in the picture of 
a heart whose motions have been numbed ‘by a shock, and which has 
given way under the pressure of intolerable anguish. 

Again, the fact that a sudden frost will ripen grain or fruit is 
utilized in the expressive metaphor— 


‘* But Death returns an answer sweet : 
‘ My sudden frost was sudden gain, 
And gave all ripeness to the grain 

It might have drawn from after-heat.’ ” 

A remarkably fine metaphor, as vividly descriptive of a sensation as 

it is true to physiological fact, occurs at the opening of ‘* Maud.” 

The shock of fright experienced by the hero of the monodrama, when 

the mangled body of his father is brought home from the bottom of 

the chalk-quarry in which it had been found, is thus graphically 
depicted— 


‘‘ And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on my heart 
as I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night.” 


The vivid word-painting of the first of these two lines appeals to all 
lovers of poetry ; but the man of science, too, vouches for the accuracy 
of the poet’s facts as the following commentary, furnished by a 
physiologist proves :—‘‘ The effect of a fright is a sudden involuntary — 
contraction of the muscles in ‘the walls of the arteries, mainly those 
of the limbs and skin, with the effect that the calibre of the tubes is ' 
suddenly diminished and the pressure of the blood is raised. This 
is felt by the heart, which is first checked and then gives a stronger 
beat to overcome the obstacle, this beat (a distinct click due to the 
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shutting of the semi-lunar valves—the ‘ gates’) being felt by the 
person as the first conscious effect of the fright.” 

In reference to ‘‘ Maud,” it is interesting to note as a proof of 
Tennyson’s extreme truthfulness, that ‘‘one of the best known 
doctors for the insane, wrote about the mad scene, that it was ‘‘ the 
most faithful representation of madness since Shakespeare.” 

The modern theory of development deeply interested Tennyson, 
owing to its effects upon the destiny and higher life of man, and 
because, in his view, it tended to enlarge our ideas concerning the 
nature and attributes of God. He expressed his opinion freely on 
the subject, and apart from his recorded conversations, the poem 
‘By an Evolutionist,” and passages from ‘‘In Memoriam,” the 
second ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” ‘‘ Despair,” and. ‘‘ Vastness,” are evidences 
of the hold the theory of evolution had upon his imagination. 

Thus, e.g., the present Lord Tennyson, writing of his father’s views, 
observes :— 

‘« He was inclined to think that the theory of evolution caused the 
world to regard more closely the life of nature as a lower stage in 
the manifestation of a principle which is more fully manifested in 
the spiritual life of man, with the idea that in this process of evolution 
the lower is to be regarded as a means to the higher.” 

This idea was expressed by the poet years ago in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
where he speaks of man as being : 


‘¢ The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place. 
If so he type this work of time, 
Within himself from more to more.” 


In the poem, ‘‘ By an Evolutionist,” the stirring appeal uttered 
nearly forty years before in ‘‘In Memoriam” to 


‘‘ Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die ”— 


finds its fulfilment in the confession of the man who, purified by 
moral conflict, can exclaim in old age: 


‘*T have climbed to the snows of Age, and I gaze at 

a field in the Past, 

Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs 
of a low desire ; 

But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is 
quiet at last, 

As he stands on the heights of his life, with a 
glimpse of a height that is higher.” 
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Professor Tyndali, in his reminiscences contributed to the 
‘*Memoir,” remarks that Tennyson’s interest in science, though 
profound, was ‘‘not unmingled with fear of its materialistic tendencies.” 
This statement needs some qualification. The poet was a man of 
moods, and at times the thought of that side of Nature which is ‘‘ red 
in tooth and claw” pressed with such overwhelming force upon his 
spirit that the natural world presented an actual stumbling block ‘‘to 
the divine idea of God.” ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ we look at Nature alone, 
full of perfection and imperfection, she tells us that God is disease, 
murder, and rapine”; and, in another place, ‘‘an omnipotent 
- creator who could make such a painful world is to me sometimes as 
hard to believe in as to believe in blind matter behind everything.” 
The impassioned citation of the miseries and wrongs of human life, 
set in the midst of the illimitable forces of nature, and culminating 
in the question, awful and bewildered of the climax of the poem 
‘* Vastness.” 


‘‘ What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our 
own corpse-coffins at last, 
Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown’d in the 
deeps of a meaningless Past? ”-— 


expresses the feelings of many who feel the ground of old established 
belief quaking beneath their feet at the shock of what they, wrongly 
perhaps, suspect to be the conflicting truths of science and religion. 
That Tennyson has interpreted for us this harassed and troubled 
mood makes him all the more precious as a poet; but at the same 
time it is necessary to beware of treating as an habitual and fixed 
habit of mind what was in reality the outcome of a temporary feeling : 
‘For myself,” he said elsewhere, ‘‘ the world is the shadow of God,” 
and of this more hopeful outlook there is sufficient evidence in his 
poetry to supplement the deeply interesting fragments of conversation * 
on these lofty topics recorded in the ‘*: Memoir.” 


‘* The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ?”— 


the vision of One, who, as he says in another poem— 


‘* Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, through the 
human soul ; 
Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, in 
the whole.” 


The problems of biological study greatly interested the poet, as 
touching on some of the deepest issues of human life—man’s moral 
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responsibility and the limitations to his free will, no less than on 
the more remote, but to the imagination, more fascinating enquiry 
about the origins of life itself. With regard to this last question, the 
following is related :—‘‘ He talked with Tyndall then about the 
experiments as to the origin of life, having frequently inspected 
Tyndall's hermetically sealed bottles; and it interested him that 
Tyndall was convinced that life could not originate without life.” 
Tennyson, whilst admitting that the doctrine of heredity necessitated 
a more charitable view of inherited weaknesses and “ taints of blood,” 
held fast to that stronghold of individual moral progress—the 
freedom of the will—and inculcated, too, the additional responsi- 
bility, which, in consequence of the revelations of modern science, 
has devolved upon the individual man in view of his potentialities as 
continuer of the human race. The lesson ofa larger charity, that 
the poet drew from science, he expressed in one of his terse and 
homely illustrations thus:—‘‘ People do not consider that every 
human being is a vanful of human beings, of those who have gone 
before him, and of those who form part of his life.” 

The stern and solemn aspect of the question is briefly and 
emphatically given at the conclusion of the ‘‘ Ancient Sage,” that 
poem into which, as Tennyson himself said, much of his own 
personality had entered. 


‘*And more—think well! Do-well will follow thought, 
And in the fatal sequence of this world 
An evil thought may soil thy children’s blood.” 


The deeper moral and religious questions connected with this 
subject, are best expressed in some words written by the poet for his 
son, and in that beautiful and touching sonnet of his old age, entitled 
‘*Doubt and Prayer.” In the prose passage we note again the 
homely and striking figure employed to convey the one truth that 
eludes direct presentation : -- 

‘* Man’s free will is but a bird in a cage; he can stop at the lower 
perch, or he can mount toa higher. Then that which is and knows, 
will enlarge his cage, give him a higher and a higher perch, and at 
last break off the top of his cage, and let him out, to be one with the’ 
free will of the universe.” 

In the sonnet ‘‘ Doubt and Prayer,” the horrible doubts that man 
is the mere sport of circumstances, the victim of instincts and passions 
of overpowering force, against which, cry out as he will, it is useless 
for him to struggle, though all the time he is conscious of the 
darkness and despair within, which are their inseparable accompani- 
ments—these doubts which build up ‘‘ an embattled wall of unbelief” 
round the soul, may become the means by which, through sorrow 
leading to prayer, the individual man comes at length to learn that 
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‘* Love, which is and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my God.” 






























James Hinton, a philosophical writer, whom Tennyson, as 
Mr. Lecky informs us, appreciated, and whose works have contributed 
towards placing on a scientific basis the relations between the 
emotional and intellectual nature of man, has somewhere remarked :— 
‘* Poetry zs science, if it would use a true vision of the dynamic 
relations ; science zs poetry, if it would use altruistic seeing. Each is 
in its own nature what the other only is supposed to be. Poetry, an 
instrument of research, and science, teacher of the soul by beauty, 
and interpreter of all things into spiritual meaning.” 

Science, by altering our conceptions of our relations to the universe, 
has rendered necessary a new adjustment to the altered conditions of 
things ; and the poet of the future will invest these conceptions for us 
with the finer forms and warmer hues of an ideal world. For, taught 
by science, he knows that ‘‘outward seemings are but lies,” and 
seeks to penetrate beneath the shows of things, trusting that clearer 
knowledge will bring greater bliss. | Nearly one hundred years ago, 
Wordsworth, with prophetic insight, spoke of the time when science 
become familiarized should be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of flesh and blood. It was because Tennyson felt that the time 
spoken of by the older poet was at hand, and lent “‘ his spirit to trans- 
figure the being thus produced,” that it is possible for science in the 
near future to become a ‘‘dear and genuine inmate of the household 
of man.” 

It is true that in ‘‘ In Memoriam ” knowledge, or science, is apostro- 
phised under the figure of a child— 


‘* Half grown as yet, a child, and vain "— 


but the child, full-grown and inspired with the Spirit of Wisdom, will 
become a sign to men that 


‘Utter knowledge is but utter love.” 









By the lofty conviction embodied in this line, Tennyson has set his 
seal to the truth of Wordsworth’s sublime declaration :—‘‘ Poetry is the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science.” 


CHARLES FISHER. 
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The Price of Justice 


‘*A Court OF PIEPOWDER will be holden . . .~ where rich and 
poor may have justice administered to them according to the law of 
che land and the custom of this town.” This is the quaint language 
of a proclamation regularly made at the opening of a fair held 
twice a year in a northern town. 

The almost obsolete Court of Piepowder (or Piepoudre) used to 
be a part of every fair or market, its purpose being to decide market 
disputes on the spot. No doubt rough and ready justice was done, 
but the tribunal was of very limited jurisdiction. 

‘* Dost think that John Bull will be tried by Piepowders?” con- 
temptuously exclaimed the imaginary person of that name two- 
hundred years ago, and the sentiment is echoed by the modern 
litigant, who naturally prefers a thoroughly competent tribunal, and 
indeed is justified in looking to the government to provide one, seeing 
that the provision of proper courts of justice is part of the duty of 
maintaining internal order, which the people as a whole entrusts to 
the government. The courts ought to be available to everyone as a 
means for obtaining redress ; but, notwithstanding the vast improve- 
ments the past century has seen in the administration of justice, we 
cannot boast, like the old Piepowder Court, that we have courts 
‘‘ where rich and poor may have justice,” and this because the price 
at which justice is offered is wholly prohibitory to some, while to 
others it makes a submission to considerable injustice preferable to 
embarking on a lawsuit. 

The maintenance of efficient law courts necessarily involves a large 
expense, and, according to present arrangements, a considerable part 
of it is defrayed out of court fees. This is wrong in principle; the 
whole expense should be met by taxes levied on the whole population. 
This has been urged by a long series of writers and speakers, 
including Bentham, Brougham, and Mill. Law taxes, says Mill, 
‘‘are a tax on redress, and therefore a premium on injury.” 

But to completely remedy the existing unfairness requires some- 
thing more than the abolition of court fees; they are only part of 
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the price of justice. Besides them, the cost of legal assistance falls 
on the litigant. It is no mere fault of procedure which renders this 
assistance necessary, but the almost unavoidable complexity of the 
law itself. At all events it is at present impossible for litigants to 
conduct their cases in the superior courts without the aid of lawyers. 

There are two courses open for defraying the cost of maintaining 
courts and the suitors’ legal expenses, which together form the total 
cost of administering justice. The cost might form part of the 
national expenditure, or might be thrown on the parties adjudged 
to be wrong. There is a consensus of opinion that the latter course 
would be imposing on unsuccessful litigants a heavier burden than 
they ought to bear. The first plan (subject of course to modifications) 
is the only logical method to adopt. 

The existing rules of law on the subject do not carry out either 
plan, and are strangely illogical. Part of the expenses of the courts 
does form an item in the national expenditure, but court fees provide 
for the balance. In no case does the State relieve a party from 
paying any portion of his costs. Sometimes he is left to pay them 
himself, when the value of the decision obtained is reduced in 
proportion to the amount of the costs, and sometimes his opponent is 
ordered to pay them. In the latter case, as everyone knows, there is 
no complete indemnity, but always a balance to be discharged by the 
party himself. 

Up to 1894, Mr. Labouchere, as proprietor of Z+uth, had paid over 
430,000 in defending actions for libel in the public interest, though 
he had been successful in nearly all. Of course, the sum is partly 
made up of costs which he did not recover because of his opponents’ 
insolvency ; but, allowing for this, the illustration demonstrates the 
enormous expense even of successful litigation. 

It is right that legal expenses incurred in obtaining redress 
through the courts should be repaid to the suitor by the State, because 
the reason for his bringing any action at all is that the security, 
which it is the purpose of government to afford, has been imperfect 
so far as he is concerned; because the interpretation of the law 
contained in the decision is often of general benefit ; and because, 
when litigation is expensive, encouragement is given to rich and 
litigious persons, and a means of oppression placed! in their hands. 
The last reason is an answer to the objection sometimes taken that 
the removal of expense would result in an alarming increase of 
litigation. That need not be feared, because, while adopting the 
general principle, the judges would certainly retain their present 
power of ordering payment of costs as a punishment to a party 
acting improperly. Further, the present general rule of ‘‘ costs out 
of the estate,” where the question is the construction of a will, or 
similar question, would have to be taken as a qualification, because 
the principle cannot be extended beyond the enforcement of rights. 
In stating that in no case does the State relieve a party from paying 
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any part of his costs an exception has been intentionally disregarded, 
because it is, at all events in England, a nominal one. The 
exception is the right of the poor to sue im forma pauperis, t.e., with- 
out paying any court fees, or fees for legal assistance. Let us 
examine the facilities which that procedure affords. In the first place 
it can only be taken advantage of by the very poor—the almost 
destitute. The Scotch law differs from the English, and is more 
beneficial to the poor than the English. In both countries the court 
requires, before granting the privilege of suing im forma pauperis, 
to be satisfied of the poverty of the applicant, and that there is a 
probable cause of action, but the similarity does not extend beyond 
this. In Scotland, the person who wishes to obtain the benefit of the 
‘*Poor’s Roll” must, in order to prove that his poverty privileges 
him to be entered on that roll, obtain a certificate from the minister 
and two elders of the parish where he resides, giving certain 
particulars concerning him. There is no hard and fast rule 
as to what extent of poverty must be shown. The circumstances 
of each case are considered. In England the intending litigant 
must swear he is not worth £25, excluding clothes and the 
subject matter of the action. The Scottish faculty of advocates 
appoints six, and the writers to the signet, agents and solicitors 
each nominate four of their number annually to be lawyers for the 
poor, and certain of them are appointed to report to the court 
whether the applicants have a probable case. 

On the courts being satisfied that an applicant is entitled to sue iz 
forma pauperis his cause is remitted to legal advisers, whose names 
are taken in regular rotation from the list before mentioned. These 
act for him gratis, and conduct the case to its conclusion. 

The Scotch system is good, inasmuch as it provides assistance for 
the very poor, but is illogical because it does not render any 
proportionate help to those who, while not destitute, can yet very ill 
afford to pay. The English system is much worse. It fails to 
reach even the particular class for whose benefit it nominally exists. 
In England the poor man must, before he can take any other step 
towards suing in forma pauperis, himself find a solicitor who will 
conduct his case for nothing, and he, or the solicitor, must find a 
barrister who is also willing to act gratuitously, and who will certify 
that there is a prima facie case. These conditions render it a 
matter of the greatest difficulty for anyone to bring an action i” 
forma pauperis. Indeed, in practice it is next to impossible to do so. 
‘‘ The initial difficulty,” writes one well qualified by his experience to 
give an opinion, ‘‘which is generally insuperable, is to find a 
respectable solicitor and a barrister to act gratuitously. The initial 
expenses of the application are also not inconsiderable, and where 
the attendance of witnesses is necessary, their expenses have to be 
paid just as in an ordinary case. According to the writer’s experience 
in cases where the man is most friendless and assistance is most 
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needed, the rule as to suing 7” forma pauperis confers an absolutely 
illusory benefit.” The complaint is against the law as it now stands, 
and not against the way it is administered. 

The apparent exception of a person suing zz forma pauperis being 
then one that may be practically disregarded, the broad fact remains 
that the State does not contribute anything towards a litigant’s legal 
expenses, and contributes only part of the cost of keeping up the 
courts. 

That is the present position, and it is an insupportable one. 
Obstacles should not be allowed to remain in the way of the admin- 
istration of justice, but it should be obtainable ‘‘ without money and 
without price.” 

A short time ago, a case was before the Lord Chief Justice, 
in which the plaintiff was too poor to carry on the proceedings 
at his own expense, and his lordship is reported to have said, 
referring to such cases generally, ‘‘that it would be an evil 
thing if there were no solicitors to take up such cases, because 
there was in this country no machinery by which the wrongs of 
the humbler classes could be vindicated. Law was an expensive 
luxury, and justice would very often not be done if there were 
no professional men to take up their cases and take the chance of 
ultimate payment.” This is nothing less than an admission by 
one of the highest authorities, that the expense of legal proceedings 
may at the present day cause a denial of justice, and that whether a 
man obtains redress, may depend on his being able to find a solicitor 
who will act for him in bringing what is commonly called a ‘‘ specu- 
lative action.” Doubtless the difficulties of introducing the principle 
of free justice into practice would be considerable, and the details 
would have to be settled gradually, but there is no reason why 
it should not be introduced. One point may be mentioned, namely, 
that maximum amounts would have to be fixed, at which counsel’s 
fees would be allowed, and parties would have themselves to bear 
the additional cost if they desired to exceed these. 

It is true that the High Court, to which the foregoing remarks 
mainly apply, is not the only court where proceedings may be taken, 
but neither the Police Court nor the County Court, with their limited 
jurisdictions, would generally be available if a right of any importance 
was in question, and it is therefore unnecessary to deal specially with 
them. So far as the impropriety of litigants being saddled with fees 
and costs is concerned, however, what has been said applies to those 
courts equally with the High Court. Although the principle we have 
been examining has in general suffered neglect, it is interesting to 
notice that it has recently received recognition in a very practical 
form among lawyers themselves, by the institution of ‘‘the poor 
man’s lawyer,” who may be more fully described as a member of the 
legal profession, devoting part of his time to advising gratuitously as 
part of the work of some charity conducting its operations generally 
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among the poor of one of the great cities. But for the poor man’s 
lawyer; those who cannot afford to pay would often go wanting, or 
possibly fall, much to their detriment, into the hands of some 
unscrupulous solicitor. 

The idea seems to have first been put into practice in the East End 
of London. One of the first institutions to carry it out was Mansfield 
House, founded about ten years ago in the grimy and uninviting 
district of Canning Town. The object of that settlement was to 
render practical help of every kind, and a Legal Aid Department was 
organised by a barrister. He was afterwards joined by other lawyers 
(both barristers and solicitors) whose assistance was required to deal 
with the increasing number of applicants presenting themselves. 
The original ‘‘lawyer” has gone to reside in Sheffield, but still 
devotes himself to similar work there. 

Very curious are some of the problems presented for solution : for 
instance, a woman enquired what was her proper name after the 
death of a man to whom she had been married (?) twelve years, while 
all the time he had had a former wife living. One aggrieved young 
lady had attended a garden party given by the vicar, and a Japanese 
lantern had inconsiderately poured melted grease upon her dress. 
Her interview with the man of law did little, it is to be feared, to 
console her. In another case a man wanted to know whether he 
could ‘‘ go for” a local paper for stating he had been imprisoned for 
28 days when, in fact, it had been 21 only. 

These, however, are hardly typical cases. Generally the question 
is more serious—whether, for example, the landlord can be compelled 
to put in decent repair the miserable house in which the enquirer 
lives ; or what claim to compensation can be made for an accident 
that has happened, perhaps to the sole bread-winner, and rendered 
him helpless. 

In landlord and tenant cases the enquiry often is: ‘‘ How soon 
can I be forced to go out ?”—and then follows an account of the 
difficulty of finding a fresh place to live in. It once happened that a 
person who rented a room was advised how long he could remain, 
after receiving notice to quit, without being actually turned out, and 
then it was discovered that the man who let the room (part of his 
house) had been advised a week or so before as to the quickest way to 
get rid ofa tenant. Evidently he had lost no time in putting into 
practice what he was told. The poor man’s lawyer is consulted more 
on tenancy questions than any others. Then there are quarrels and 
unhappiness between husband and wife, and here the friendly 
intervention of the poor man’s lawyer is often very helpful in 
adjusting differences. 

The lawyers at Mansfield House give about 2,500 interviews in the 
year. Other places where there are poor man’s lawyers are Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green; the Browning Hall Settlement and 
Cambridge House, both in Walworth; several of the Wesleyan 
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Missions in the City ; and Toynbee Hall, at which last a special 
committee has been formed to deal with the cases of poor tenants in 
the neighbourhood. Legal aid is also being rendered gratuitously to 
the poor in some of the large provincial towns. 

The consultations take place in the evening, generally once a 
week. People are admitted in their turn to consultation with the 
lawyer. Letters are sometimes written, but generally the lawyer 
confines himself to giving advice. In the majority of cases this is all 
that is required. It is of course not his province to collect debts, nor 
does he undertake to bring actions, and if the applicant’s appearance 
shows him to be well-to-do, he is informed he cannot be advised 
there, but must go to a solicitor in the ordinary way. Further, poor 
man’s lawyers do not dispense free law in the ordinary course of their 
practice, but only as part of the operations of some settlement or 
mission. 

A number of those interested in the work met recently in an 
informal conference, and decided to form an association for the 
purpose of rendering mutual assistance, and in order that the move- 
ment might be properly regulated, and kept within the bounds of 
professional etiquette. 

That part of the work of seeing that the poor receive just treatment 
which is done by the poor man’s lawyer, seems more appropriately 
carried out by private effort than by the State, and it is not mentioned 
as illustrating any defect in our system of judicature, but rather as 
showing that the right of all to share in the distribution of justice is 
receiving recognition. 

In 1828, Lord Brougham concluded his great speech on law reform 
by declaring how noble would be the boast of the sovereign who 
could say ‘‘that he found iaw dear, and left it cheap; found it a 
sealed book—left it a living letter ; found it the patrimony of the 
rich—left it the inheritance of the poor ; found it the two-edged sword 
of craft and oppression—left it the staff of honesty and the shield of 
innocence.” The time is long in coming, but is drawing nearer. 

SaAnFoRD D. COLE. 
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The Spirit and the Flesh 


THAT morning the post had a letter; it was short but imperative. 
‘‘Let me see you before I die. I have remembrances of yours. 
Come and receive them. Death opens every door. I would like you 
to bring your wife.” 

It bore an address but was unsigned. The handwriting was 
distinctive. It could never be mistaken for another than its owner’s. 
The poet had not seen it for two years. He knew it at once. 

He read it—twice. Then he put it, with a certain deliberation and 
thoughtfulness, into his breast-pocket. Afterwards he subsided into 
amuse. He did not drink his coffee, and he leant his white forehead 
on his white hand, abstractedly gazing at a streak of winter sunshine 
on the table-cloth. He did not hand the letter to his wife nor did she 
seem to expect it. He said nothing, but he looked very melancholy. 
He was quite young and very fair. 

Seeing him dismal his wife looked cheerfully at him. She also 
said nothing, only suggested with her eyes that it was a pity not to 
take breakfast on so fresh a morning. She got up and stirred the 
fire into a brisk blaze. She had the air of intending that life should 
be cosy that morning. She, too, was young and fresh and round, 
deft in her movements, with a quick eye, a brightly curling lip. She 
had an unflagging interest in the material, in things and facts and 
doings, and she was not subject to depression. She neither absorbed 
nor reflected the luminosity of the poet’s life, but she took great care 
of it. She was to it like the soft cushion of cotton-wool to a precious 
jewel—protective, warm and insensitive to its brilliance whilst 
preserving it from scratches. She was content to be that and,thought 
it important to be that. Now she felt acute disappointment that the 
poet should not enjoy his breakfast. Twice she had silently emptied 
the cold coffee and replenished it with hot. Still he continued ina 
muse. The coffee had a third time become cold. Then she went 
round and put her hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘What’s wrong? Head-ache? Brain-ache? You were writing 
late last night and now no appetite on such a cold morning. Why, 
your hands are like ice!” 

She chafed them vigorously between her own plump, warm ones. 
The poet looked up into her face almost piteously. What was wrong 
was heart-ache ; but he did not think of telling her so. 

‘‘That’s better!” She relieved his hands and gave her own a 
comfortable, conclusive little rub palm to palm. ‘Ah! but it és 

winter to-day.” She drew an arm-chair to the hearth. 
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“‘Come, dear, and hug the fire. Let that be your programme 
to-day ; hugging the fire in cheerful society—mine and baby’s. 
What do you say to thinking about nothing for once?” 

The poet said in his heart, ‘‘ No.” He did not approach the fire 
but walked sadly to the window. He was in the clutch of relentless 
memory. He was too unhappy to court material comforts. In fact, 
he was unhappy enough to put them from him consciously with a 
vague conception of the congruous. 

His wife was dismayed. She contented herself, however, with 
giving an order. Beef-tea must be prepared and sent up for the 
poet at eleven. Then she waited for her baby. She planned for 
him, meanwhile, a new, soft, fleecy winter coat. 

The baby was brought in. She jumped up all smiles. 

‘“‘Oh, my sweet boy, my little prince, come to mother! There’s a 
treasure!” She sang with a refrain of kisses. ‘‘ Zs it a treasure? 
Of course it is, the biggest in the whole world. Come, then, shall 
we tease father? Shal/ we, sweet? You may go, nurse, for half an 
hour. Yes, come and tease father. There, Bernard, aren’t you 
proud of your son?” She held the quaint little bundle to the 
melancholy poet. She held it face forward—a placid bundle of dainty, 
embroidered cambric, of solid, pink-and-white flesh. It was rather 
backboneless and utterly lacking in grace, but particularly healthy. 

The poet turned with blank eyes. The mother and child were very 
real, substantial, comfortable. He surveyed them with the expression 
of the Magdalen before the cross. With infinite humility and infinite 
condescension combined, he stooped and kissed his child. He let his 
fingers stray for a moment over his downy head, then he sighed 
heavily. 

The mother supplemented his perfunctory salute with a prolonged 
hug. The baby enjoyed himself. She sang and prattled to him. 
She made to him confidential, sotto voce innuendoes upon the self- 
absorption of poets. She taught him a new dance on her knee, and 
asked him to tell her if nurse put enough sugar in his porridge. 

By this time the sun had drawn in. It snowed drearily. The 
irresolute flakes fluttered down and lay still. The garden was 
growing into a white world. 

Suddenly the poet spoke from the window. - 

‘‘I may not be home till to-morrow, Milly; you need hardly expect 
me to-night.” 

She turned her head. She held her baby at arm’s length, arrested 
in some play-manceuvres. 

‘‘Home? You are not going out in this snow storm—and without 
any breakfast. Where’s the sense?” 

The poet did not reply. He had not thought of the sense. 

“‘Oh, it’s a foolish father, it is, Baby.” Milly turned to her 
husband. ° 

**Come, Bernard, there’s nothing to take you out of doors to-day ; 
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nothing, I’m certain. Besides you’re not fit. You're out of spirits 
and affected by the weather ; you always are. Come and he affected 
by the fire instead, ¢ha?’s cheerful enough. Where’s the sense of 
being miserable ? ” 

This was Milly’s formula. She always wondered where was the 
sense of anything beyond sense. 

‘‘ There zs something that calls me abroad to-day, Milly,” said the 
poet with dignity. ‘I have a letter ” 

‘Oh, the letter in the queer handwriting that came this morning ? 
What did it say ?” 

‘‘It is from a—friend, who wishes to see me, who is dying.” 

‘*Oh, Bernard, I beg your pardon. Iam sorry. That accounts 
for it. Were you very great chums—you and he?” 

The poet turned from the window. 

‘‘ And you must go absolutely to-day? Anda long journey? Oh, 
! am indeed sorry—that it should snow so fast and be socold. I 
must hunt up the rugs and your seal coat. The mid-day train must 
you take? One before that? Well, you must have some food, 
Bernard. It zs a pity.” 

This time Milly sighed. She put the baby on the hearthrug. 
She rang. The cloth was laid. She constituted the unwilling poet 
an invalid for the moment and administered toast and beef-tea in a 
masterly manner. ‘‘ He must be a very old friend, Bernard, to need 
you so urgently,” she remarked during the administration. ‘Is he?” 

The poet did not look at his wife. ‘‘We knew each other some 
years ago,” he said. 

‘Well, will you take anything with you, dear. Some grapes, 
some flowers from the green house?” Milly had visited hospitals 
sometimes, with jellies and eggs invitingly arranged in a basket. 

The poet spoke irritably. ‘‘ No, no, no.” He went upstairs. 

‘*Men don’t like carrying things,” Milly thought. 

The poet went upstairs as though toa funeral. In his study he 
drew out the letter again. He covered his eyes with one hand. 
With the other he held the letter. Then he drew his lips across it 
witha kind of reverence. On his way down he turned aside into the 
conservatory. He gathered three white roses. He hesitated. How 
should he carry them ? What would Milly say? He flung back his 
head, impatient at the thought. He went downstairs, and. the fragile 
winter-grown summer things hung openly from his hand. 

Milly waited below with the seal coat. She helped him on. She 
saw the flowers, but said nothing. She burdened him with rugs, and 
with injunctions about foot-warmers, etc. The baby was dutifully 
kissed, and he went. He crunched the crisp snow along the drive, 
and heard her over crackling logs singing a comic song to the baby 
inthe hall. Then the door closed sharply. Milly must have told 
James that he was keeping Baby in a draught. 

The poet shivered. He wore a seal coat, but it seemed to him that 
his soul henceforth must sit exposed to a draught eternal. 
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It was towards evening. The poet entered the room. There was: 
no light there but the fire-light and a dim, very dim, glimmer from 
a hanging lamp. A couch was drawn near the fire; the dainty 
draperies hung over to the floor. At the head of the couch sat a 
nurse ; and the fire reflected rosily on her shining cuffs and collar. 
She gave her patient a draught as the poet came in ; then she passed 
through a portiére into an inner room. 

The girl raised high against her pillows put out both her arms. 
She stretched them together in a sort of entreaty toward the poet 
long before he reached her. Her white lips were parted and eager 
but she did not speak unless with her shining, sorrowful eyes. 

He came to her slowly, shame-faced. When he reached her, he 
fell on his knees by the couch, covering her hands with his own, 
pressing them down over the coverlet, hiding his face upon them. 

For a minute there was silence. Then the kneeling man was 
shaken with sobs. The stillness of the room was shaken too— 
suddenly, spasmodically. 

She drew one of her hands from under his and let it rest on his fair 
head. She gave him caressive names in a foreign speech. 

At last he controlled himself. He got up and stood over her. 
She looked him full in the face, without fear, without reproach. 
Happiness was in her eyes, misery in his. 

‘* It was not wrong, Bernard, to send for you—now ? It seemed to 
me easy and right to be true, for you and me and her, that the 
silence should be broken—broken because the sound now can end 
where it began, cannot reverberate from the insensitive walls of 
Death. Death makes all the difference. It seemed to me, now that 
I am dying, we three could anticipate the time when soul shall see 
soul without misapprehension. We get rid of the future when death 
comes. It makes all so easy, for all is so calculable. The unknown 
quantity of what we do is cast out, therefore we need not be cautious 
fearing results, but can uncover the truth of the present. She will 
see it as ] do, Bernard—your wife? There is no possibility of hurt, 
mischief now? Oh, yes, she will see it and we can be honest 
absolutely—under the eyes of Death.” 

‘*Oh, hush—hush,” he wailed. ‘‘ What does her understanding it 
matter? She is not here.” 

‘‘Not here?” The girl spoke feebly, with dismay. ‘‘I hoped so 
much she would come. I thought now with Death’s hand on me—my 
bridegroom as you are here—it could be all clear truth between us, 
and she would give me her love in return for mine.” 

‘‘Why do you think so much of my wife, Ruth—a woman 
unknown to you, whose relationship with me meant suffering to you ? 
Oh, it was good of you, good of you to have kept silence. Iam not 
worthy.” 
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‘* But she was, surely.” Ruth spoke very gently. ‘‘It was her 
peace I thought of. What if I did not know her? A stranger, 
she was a woman. So was I. Must I not judge her love by my 
own, care for its peace as if it were my own? It was enough that she 
loved you as I did. That was the plentiful reason why I should care 
for her peace. I might well be silent. It was not her fault that I 
suffered any more than it was due to me that she had the joy of 
you.” 

‘*No, no, no. It was my fault ; mine—all mine.” 

‘No fault that you had the joy of each other, Bernard. Only one 
thing—if you had trusted me enough to tell me—judged the 
capacity of my love more truly—judged that it might succeed in being 
generous. That only. Then I should have been more content, less 
sore, less sorrowful. But you would not know perhaps. I stayed in 
‘he dark, knowing nothing but that you were gone from me, and 
{ did manage to bear it.” 

There was a long silence. The firelight flickered over Ruth’s 
exhausted face. The nurse glided in. The poet sat with bowed 
head buried in his hands. 

She opened her eyes. Again the nurse gave some necessary potion 
and again left. 

‘* Were the lilies out in the long garden?” 

‘*Lilies?”’ The poet started. He remembered the roses which 
had been forgotten ; they lay there crushed under his knees when 
he had flung himself against the couch. 

‘Yes, on our wedding day—two years ago—I thought of them as 
a choir of living bells with golden tongues that rang when the wind 
blew. Ithought of you and her amongst them in your happiness. 
My sickness of heart in the thought was a rebuke to me. I ought 
too, to have been able to be happy—for you and for her. Love 
should be equal to that. At first it was not—or at least it was so only 
at moments—very intermittent and exalted moments. At all others, 
Bernard,—you must let me confess it, though I fell below myself in 
experiencing it—at all others it was like a nausea of the soul to know 
that not I but a stranger possessed your person, was mistress of your 
eyes, your voice, your touch—as I had never been. It was humilia- 
tion to me to find that I cared so much for these—for the poor 
fleshly tokens. In my heart I had always said that love could be. 
content without them. You and I dealt in them so little apparently. 
In reality I was but clinging to them, more indirectly than is common 
perhaps, but clinging to them all the same. I knew this when I 
found that with infinite pain I grudged to your wife all that I had ever 
had—had thought I scarcely needed, for myself. My flesh too cried 
out then, when yours had taken possession, was taken possession of. 
It was difficult—difficult to conquer.” 

‘*Oh, spare me—spare me,” said the poet. ‘‘1 had stolen your 
soul; you withheld what held it, the white lily of your person ; you 
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would not let that be gathered, There was a red rose near me, it was 
summer time and I plucked it. The lily that would not be gathered 
grew in a distant garden, in the twilight of a far woodland. The rose 
was so near, so ripe. It had its own fragrance—not subtle like the 
lily’s, but warm, close, cohesive. Oh, Ruth, Ruth, when I gathered 
the rose I had not forgotten, but I meant to forget, that I had stolen 
the lily’s soul.” 

‘* Not stolen. It was offered, as I had a right to offer it, to whom 
I would. I thought you were in need of it, I needed to give it, I 
dared to give it. We women can offer our souls without asking ; 
our bodies—no! They are the less important gift, still the last to be 
surrendered till symbolism subsides. It subsides sometimes through 
the falling out of the thing symbolised; then there is wholesale 
surrender. If it could subside through the falling off of the symbol, 
leaving revealed the thing symbolised, then I thought no surrender 
could be necessary, could be desired. For you and me I believed 
symbolism had subsided so. I.was mistaken. I was transcendental 
in theory, but in fact—except at the exalted moments—I suffered and 
suffered that the seal of the flesh should remain unaffixed, symbol 
only asit was. Yet, are not the exalted moments the right ones? I 
believe so. They so excel in beauty, in strength and sweetness. 
They must contain the truth. It is only that they will not last. It 
was in them—forgive me, Bernard—in them that I realised how it 
must have been well you did not pluck the lily, in case the red rose 
should have died, had it been unplucked instead. The lily, you 
know, did not die, is not dying because it was ungathered. The 
dews of the woodland were still sweet to drink. The rose might have 
withered in the garden, whilst the lily could live on and on in the 
darkness of the wood. Hush, hush!” The poet was sobbing again. 
‘© You and she have been one to me for so long; her safety, her 
happiness could be only as yours. When I could see it that way the 
trouble was gone. Had she come with you, she could have seen it 
all—how, loving you, it had to be that my love should also include 
her. But you will tell her I wished her to be here as a part of you. 
I wished her to remember me as the lover of both.” 

Tell her! The picture of Milly and her baby came vividly to the 
poet. In regard to transcendentalism, the baby on the whole, would 
have been the more promising pupil. .He had his moments of 
complete abstraction, chiefly during the absorption of food. The 
poet in imagination heard Milly saying ‘‘ what rubbish! as if one 
could be fond of a person one has never heard of.” 

Milly had never heard of Ruth. Scrupulously the poet had kept 
her uninformed. He was not a person of confessions. Milly had 
existed to him long before Ruth. Ruth never heard of her until as 
his wife. 

Ruth was a person of confessions, of charity. Without transparency 
there could be no loyalty. She instinctively attributed to the poet 
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her own tendencies. To clear up openly with her lover and his wife 
every past relationship had seemed to her the last sacrament of her 
love. It was like leaving her accounts squared. She had lived with 
suspended emotion for two years. These two lives were the hidden 
recipients of her own, She must see the right hands held under to 
receive the gift of her love before the cord was cut. The gift hung 
low now and the cord was strained to an infinite slenderness. 

She spoke only once again. 

‘*T have never destroyed anything of yours, Bernard. I could not. 
I could not resign with the rest of symbolism what was given to and 
left with me in your letters. I kept them to return them to you at 
such an hour as this. They too are the confession of my weakness— 
of my inability to have done without signs and tokens. I do not 
think you will burn them either. Let her decide. I am sorry not to 
have seen your red rose, but it has been good to live and love you— 
both. The letters are here in this carved box. Take it home with 
you.” She laid her hand on a work of art in wood, likea shrine and 
carven with symbols. It was on a table by her side. She reached 
the other hand to the poet. 

‘* Good-bye,” she said, with the old caressive words in the other 
language. 

He was on his knees again. Once more he crushed the white 
roses under them. He bowed his head over her hand and left her. 

The next morning she was dead. The poet came in covered with 
snow and carrying carefully white lilies—only they were scentless, as 
if the soul of them had escaped. 

He left them in her white hands and turned away. Suddenly he 
rushed back. He stooped over the face for one long intense moment, 
his fair hair brushing the dark. He went away having crushed the 
fresh white lilies. He had left a kiss on her lips for the first time. 


Ill. 


It was once more towards evening. Once more the poet crunched 
the snow of the avenue to his house. He was again shivering. He 
had not deigned to seek comfort in Milly’s rugs; they had lain 
beside him on the carriage seat all through the journey. 

He was thinking of cold lips and a dead, patient face, statuesque, 
irresponsive as marble to the passion of his beating blood. That 
morning he had realised clay ; he had touched the symbol from 
which the soul had fallen out. The cold seal clung to his own lips. 
He dreaded the day when he should need to openthem. He thought 
of nothing but death. 

The door opened. There was Milly. She worea red silk gown; 
she was radiant in the rose-light that flooded the hall. There the fire 
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leaped and crackled, the lamps were like rosy stars swimming in a 
sunset glow. A flood of warm air rushed out to meet the shivering 
poet. 

‘¢ Oh you poor, poor thing /”’ said Milly, busy about him with her 
warm fingers. ‘‘ What a day for a journey, and how I have been 
thinking of you freezing all day. Come and let me see you thawed. 
There’s a big log on the drawing room fire and tea ad lib. I knew 
you would like some. What are you carrying? What a queer thing! 
Where did you get it and what’s it for? It looks ecclesiastical— 
medizval. Mayn’t I see it? Well, never mind, so that you may get 
warm.” 

She ran up the stair. The poet followed—once more as if to a 
funeral. He carried the carved box. He meant to shut himself in 
his study and read letters all night. He neither wished to drink tea 
nor to dine. 

Milly turned at the drawing-room door. He needed to pass her to 
reach his study. 

‘“‘Come!” she said, pleadingly. She looked a little puzzled, 
laying a questioning hand upon hisarm. ‘‘Oh, but I am sorry—I 
was glad to see you back—I forgot your errand. Your friend?” 

‘* Is dead,” said the poet impressively. 

She kissed him. 

‘* Ah, I understand—and you are so tired and cold as well. And 
this then ”—she touched the queer box—‘‘ this is a keepsake he left 
for you?” 

Yes. That was a keepsake. 

He carried it to his study. No lamp was lit. Milly stood in the 
doorway. She waited for him. She did not offer to procure a light. 
One could deposit a box on table or floor in the dark easily. She did 
not imagine that there were letters to read. He hesitated. 

‘« Come, dear!” she said again. 

He sighed. He changed his programme for the night and went. 

A silver kettle sang sweetly in the drawing-room. The tea was 
fragrant. Milly was very warm and full of life. She was good to 
him. The poet thawed by degrees. Before night the scent of white 
lilies had receded, become unfamiliar. The memory of the touch of 
clay had grown vague. Last night had gone back a thousand years 
and with it the vibration of a voice constrained for ever as on this 
night to quiver in perished intonation through his soul. 

The slackened strings responded sleepily to a sense of comfort. 
The kettle sang. The poet nursed his soul. It sat within the sense; 
he found it sheltered from the draught eternal. 

He never unlocked the shrine. He never read the letters. Milly’s 
common-sense was never startled by appeal to the beauty of a 


transcendental affection. 
E. HuGHeEs. 











The Resurrection of Africa 


History teaches the swing of the pendulum. Age after age 
civilisations rise only to fall. Thought expands but to contract. 
Change is the precursor of return to an original status. Morals wax 
and wane. 

Materialism and spirituality alternate in successive epochs. There 
are ebb and flow in the tides of human affairs even as in the waves. 
of ocean. 

There is a single seeming exception: the march of empire passes 
on from place to place, but never returns. There is no record of 
nation or capital that, having once lost its glory, recovered it. The 
majesty of Thebes has perished from off the face of the earth. The 
white-columned loveliness of Zenobia’s capital is merely a memory 
in ruins. The Titanic stateliness of ancient Alexandria is to-day 
almost forgotten. The worth of modern Rome lies in its venerable 
relics of the olden time. No great city of the past, neither Memphis 
nor Babylon, neither Jerusalem nor Athens, lives on in our time. 
At most we know only their ghosts. So, too, of the nations, the 
mightiest in the ancient world are wholly vanished or drag on in 
degeneracy. Assyrian power is hardly a name. The gorgeous 
strength of the Pharaohs has for its bastard issue the fading fury of 
fanatics. The art and arms of Greece are travestied by a petulant 
and puny people. That Roman Empire which once revelled in 
unbounded wealth wrested by its legions from the treasure-houses of 
all the world, is represented by a nation whose chief spoil is 
the dole of tourists. 

Nevertheless, this exception to the rule of recurrence may be in 
seeming only, not real. With a larger view we may see that 
countries after long lying as dead awake from their lethargy to 
lustier life, that after the lapse of ages lands arise like a man re- 
freshed from sleep to fairer fruitfulness. 

Our first hint of this truth is drawn from the great continent of the 
West. We need not revert to speculations concerning the lost 
Atlantis. We know sufficient for our own purpose in the fact that 
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the Americas contain traces of stupendous civilizations so remote 
in antiquity that history cannot call them by name. The roads built 
by Incas among the fastnesses of the Peruvian Andes rival the 
triumphs of modern engineeing. The vast temples of Central 
America reveal the intelligence and art of past peoples. Like 
souvenirs in the North add their witness to prove that the continent 
as a whole once teemed with ordered life. 

And in this same continent there is to-day the promise of another 
and worthier civilisation. For the first time within our knowledge a 
great land is risen from the dead. Where a wilderness had hidden 
the monuments of the past, where savages wandered wild as the 
beasts they hunted, there in these later days the land blossoms anew 
under the skilled energy of races predestined to success. 

That which has developed in this instance we may expect to find 
elsewhere. And at this moment we behold another continent that 
after a sleep of cycles is awekening from its night to the dawn of 
anew day. That continent is Africa. 

The Genius of no other land can point to a record so replete 
with startling changes, so marked by alternating civilisations. As 
to what may have been the history of that tremendous area in its 
entirety before men began their march westward, we cannot even 
guess, but that it was not always the abode of pigmies and the 
baser blacks we may be certain. What mystery lies back of Egypt’s 
origin we cannot tell, but we know that for more than four thousand 
years before our era the African continent contained the highest 
civilisations, for Egypt through successive ages remained a centre 
of all learning and culture. Its original native civilisation was the 
best of its period. Egypt was a man while the rest of the world 
was a babe in swaddling clothes. So far back as 4100 B.c. the 
worship of the bull Apis was introduced as typical of the sign 
Taurus in the zodiacal circle—proof of astronomical knowledge. 
Almost as early was the building of the Great Pyramid of Geezah 
and the Sphinx, immortal evidences of the resources of their age. 
Nor were the utilitarian works of this civilisation less remarkable, 
as is instanced in the excavation of Lake Moeris by Amenemhat to 
serve as a reservoir for the waters of the Nile, a feat of engineering 
accomplished more than two thousand years before Christ. Then, 
when the last splendours of the indigenous civilisation had wrought 
its monuments at Suxor and Karnak, there followed the Assyrian 
culture superimposed on the old, while half a thousand years before 
Christ Greek immigration moulded Egyptian thought with an effect 
still visible to us in the ruined temples at Naucratis. Next the luxury 
of Persia lay on the land, and in a laterage Alexander's conquest was 
the origin of another imported civilisation, for his successor in Egypt, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, under whom the Pharos was completed, made 
Egyptian learning and Egyptian art again famous throughout the 
world. He was the founder of the museum at Alexandria, and it was 
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by his command that the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into the 
Greek of the Septuagint. Thenceforward for five hundred years 
Egypt’s civilisation was, like that of all the world, Roman. Egypt 
was no longer great. The land entered on a new phase when the 
Caliph Omar wrested it from the Byzantine empire, but the change 
was of little worth. In the times that followed, Egypt played its 
pagan part in European history, as is told in the story of the 
Crusades. 

Essentially, there has been no civilisation in Africa since the 
Christian era began. At the beginning of history Egypt had its 
own civilisation, which radiated far; then it received the various 
cultures forced upon it from without ; finally, it, like the remainder of 
the continent, became wholly debased, and the only flickers of light 
were those kindled by white colonists within its borders. In this 
.atter condition Africa is familiar to us moderns. We have seen 
the opening of the continent to new life by nomadic bands of white 
adventurers searching for fame and fortune. 

This era began in 1496, when Vasca da Gama sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope and thus inaugurated the exploration of Africa. 
In the following century Charles V. made an expedition against 
Tunis and conquered it, although a like attempt in Algiers was 
doomed to failure. In the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
Morocco was invaded by Sebastian of Portugal, who was slain at 
Alcazarquivir. Subsequent records abound with venturesome quests 
having Africa as their goal, until in 1650 the Dutch founded Cape 
Town. At this point modern history begins. Thenceforth colonial 
life has been running its vigorous career in the African continent, a 
career marked by many men of many nations, but chiefly by such 
explorers as Livingstone, Stanley, and Baker ; by such administrators 
as Sir Henry Barkley and Cecil Rhodes; by such warriors as 
Wolseley and Kitchener. Already the climax in Egypt was reached 
when Kitchener destroyed the armies of Mahdism. Now a college 
will rise on remote Egyptian plains, where the native may learn to 
vie with his teacher in rearing a new and thrifty civilisation for 
that land once so glorious. The remainder of the continent is now 
almost wholly mapped, and the natives of Europe there seek to 
implant their various civilisations with apportioned spheres of 
influence. The English colony of the Cape has for years enjoyed a 
provincial self-government, and the success of this territory, like the 
success of all British colonies, gives to an impartial observer the 
desire that a sway at once so rational, so earnest, and so just to all, 
might extend its sovereignty over the continent. 

In South Africa the rapid trend is towards a colossal development. 
To-day war rages, but it is a war of whites ; already the natives are 
superseded. It is a war of justice against injustice, a war of free 
institutions and political liberty against a pseudo republic that is an 
oligarchy of corruption. We cannot regret this war however much 
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we may regret its cost in blood. War is here, as often, the inevit- 
able prelude to advancement. War is as yet, alas! the only earthly 
method of insuring peace. It may be, indeed, that Africa is destined 
to be the arena whereon the future wars of Europe will be fought. 

But the Genius of the newly awakened continent recks not of wars. 
Rather he rejoices that now in these last days men are turning again 
to his land there to bring forth its treasures, to give riches in return. 
He is undismayed by war that is waged for his country’s best good. 
He knows that the baptism of honest blood blesses the soil. The 
Genius of Africa, hoar with the wisdom of zons, is glad, for he 
knows that never before has a nation like Britain come to serve his 
need. The empires of the past took all, and gave nothing in return, 
England seizes only to enrich. Happy the man who works under 
British rule, happy the land governed by British laws. The rewards 
of British industry and fruitfulness remain to them. In British brain 
and brawn are the agents, becoming dynamic, whereby the African 
continent shall be regenerated. 

MARVIN DANA. 
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St. John Ambulance Association and its Work 


THE advances of surgery and medicine have been rapid beyond 
precedent. Human suffering can now be relieved with a certainty 
undreamt of thirty years ago, while many diseases, which till recently 
baffled the skill of the physician, and were the despair of the surgeon, 
now admit of easy and prompt cure. It is, nevertheless, more than 
ever true that the motto of the scientific practitioner is, and must ever be, 
‘‘ Prevention rather than cure.” To prevent is far easier than to 
relieve, and the suffering accompanying illness is thereby entirely 
avoided. 

Unfortunately the world does not enter into the spirit of modern 
medicine, nor does there seem to be any hope that it soon will. It 
regards illnesses and accidents as coming, one hardly knows why or 
whence, to be dealt with, when they come, secundum artem, but not 
to be prevented. Disease is, nevertheless, the penalty of infringing 
nature’s wise laws, and accidents, though not so commonly preventible, 
generally admit of prompt and effectual relief. No medical man 
fails every year—almost every week—to see cases of suffering that 
have been aggravated, perhaps actually caused, by ignorance. 
Carelessly handling an injured limb, not knowing how to remove 
lime from the eye, or tocontrol hemorrhage, cost life, limb, and sight 
every day, and in some part or other of the world, many times a day. 
The sufferer may command the most perfect medical skill, and may 
have kind nurses and every comfort and appliance which wealth can 
procure, but if the right help is not given at the nick of time, all may 
be of no avail, and the ablest surgeon and the most compassionate 
nurse may cheer and comfort, but not save. Accidents are dis- 
tressingly common. Two or three hours in a general hospital of the 
largest size make even the initiated shudder, the pressure is so 
continuous and severe, and a score of very grave cases frequently 
present themselves in a single day. If allowance is made for the 
many cases seen by private practitioners, and those escaping 
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medical observation altogether, a total so appalling is reached that 
the imagination is absolutely overwhelmed. 

A large accidental insurance society estimates that one person in 
twelve meets with an accident every year. Nor are children exempt 
from accidents. But let us exclude them, and allow, sufficiently 
roughly, that two-fifths of the population consist of young children. 
There remain 24,000,000 persons, among whom 2,000,000 accidents 
occur in a single year inthe United Kingdom alone. In America, 
accidents are as frequent, and other civilised countries show figures 
equally appalling. Ina large majority of cases skilled assistance is 
not of special value at the moment of the injury, but the knowledge 
that that skill is possessed by the bystanders, or by the sufferer, 
always cheers and gives confidence to everyone concerned. The 
certainty that the doctor will do everything that skill permits makes 
his arrival so welcome. The patient often begins to mend as soon 
as he hears the familiar step, and sees the sympathetic face. He feels 
that he is in safe hands, and his mind is calmed. 

Why should not every man and woman have some familiarity 
with the means which have been found most useful in emergencies ? 
No tedious course of study, and no special ability, are needed, 
although common sense, unless guided by knowledge, is practically 
useless, and sometimes actually dangerous. It is just those energetic, 
matter-of-fact people, who feel that something ought to be done, but 
do not exactly know what, who are the most likely to aggravate 
suffering, .ad cause irreparable mischief. It was precisely because 
the aims and methods of the St. John Ambulance Association 
were so imperfectly understood that my distinguished friend, the 
Chief Secretary, Colonel Sir Herbert Perrott, Bart., Commanding 
the 3rd Battalion of the Kent Regiment, asked me to assist him 
to remove these misconceptions. Though my time is very greatly 
filled up, independently of medical practice, ina variety of ways, I 
could not refuse to render the help he desired. I have, accordingly, 
in the pages of the medical press, and in those of more than a score 
of general magazines and reviews, drawn attention to a subject 
which has urgent claims on every benevolent, humane person, 
while I have given over eighty explanatory lectures. I cannot 
pretend that the present article is original or remarkable for fresh- 
ness, but it lays before the reader all the most important facts I 
can think of. ; 

To give instruction useful in rendering ‘‘ First aid to the injured 
in peace and war” was the object which the founders of the St. John 
Ambulance Association of England and the Colonies, and of the 
Samaritan Schools of Germany had in view. Hardly twenty 
years have passed, and what has been done? At least 350,000 
persons have, in the United Kingdom alone, obtained certificates of 
proficiency after a brief but fairly satisfactory course of instruction, 
while in Germany successful students are numbered in scores of 
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thousands, and, one year with another, about 35,000 certificates are 
issued in London. Nor is this all. In addition to being taught to 
face accidents with fortitude and getting some knowledge of what to 
do in emergencies, many pupils obtain an insight into the mysteries. 
of the human frame which impresses and astonishes not less than it. 
refines and elevates them. 

The crass ignorance of even educated people often surprises 
doctors. Some years ago a friend of mine, a Clifton clergyman—no 
fool, I can assure the reader, although a very self-sufficient and 
obstinate man—was in his garden when his little boy fell into a pond 
and was speedily fished out. ‘‘What did you do?” I asked. 
‘‘Do?” replied he, with an air of supreme self-importance, ‘‘ why, 
what could I do but roll him about the lawn till all the water was got 
out of him!” Popular superstitions are hydra-headed and not con- 
fined to any age or people. The Abu Simbul battle piece is an 
illustration in point. It goes back to 1361 B.c., and represents a 
battle between the Egyptians, headed by Rameses, and the Syrians. 
In the course of a fiercely contested and uncertain engagement, in 
which victory at times inclines to one side, then to the other, the 
Syrians are at last put to flight, and the Prince. of Aleppo falls into 
the Orontes and is drowned. He is dragged out by his men, who, 
on the opposite bank, vainly try to bring him to life again by 
holding him up by his feet and letting the water run out. How 
remarkable that on the wall of the Ramesium at Thebes and at Abu 
Simbul, a little to the north of that city, we should have representa- 
tions, one of them 57 feet by 25 feet, of events connected with the 
battle of Kadesh, and that thus we should know that the ancient 
method of treating the drowned was the same in principle as that of 
a very conceited and ignorant Clifton clergyman of our day. 

How little we know about life! Why death follows certain injuries 
and not others; why men grow old and become worn out; why 
some diseases fasten on our frames we do not know—nay, we cannot 
even conjecture. But we do know that the human body is the most 
beautiful and complicated of all the structures of which we have any 
knowledge. The foundation of the full and accurate. knowledge of 
our day is due to Italy, where the first medical school established in 
Europe was founded at Salerno, in the seventh century. The second 
was founded at Montpelier, about a hundred years later. Of those 
primitive medical institutions nothing certain is known. For a long 
time the practice of medicine was almost entirely confined to the 
clergy, and it has only comparatively recently, with the advance of 
learning, been made over to a very exclusive and not very sweet 
tempered body of trained workers. 

The human body discharges many most difficult and conflicting 
functions. Like the steam engine, it works, but unlike that wonderful 
machine, it repairs itself. It cannot stop for five minutes throughout 
the whole of life—it must go on toiling continuously, and getting 
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through an amount of work at first sight enormously beyond its 
limited capacity. It requires a constant supply of fuel, and con- 
sumes it more thoroughly than does any steam engine its fuel. It is 
adapted to do many things at the same time, any one of which might 
be discharged with perfect ease and efficiency by a properly con- 
structed machine, but when twenty different things are done at once, 
then, indeed, the perfection of the human machine is seen to be 
almost too great for comprehension. What can be said of the 
lightness and strength of the human frame, of the admirable 
protection which the bony framework affords to delicate structures, 
and of its capacity for repairing injury? No young student can 
possibly comprehend these matters: only as years give experience 
and the intellect strengthens and develops he begins to grasp, though 
always imperfectly, the surpassing beauty of the living human 
machine. ‘‘ Fearfully and wonderfully made” is inscribed on every 
part, and the beautiful thought of Tertullian is now better understood 
than when first uttered: ‘‘ Man is made in the likeness of God ; 
God in forming the first man took for pattern the future man Christ.” 
A young curate, now gone to India as a missionary, told me some 
time ago that he did not wonder that most doctors were atheists— 
the horrors of the dissecting-room and of the operating theatre would 
undermine anyone’s faith. ‘‘ No doctor,” added this presumptuous 
and blind leader of the blind, ‘‘ could feel any reverence for human 
life and the human body.” Sad, indeed, if true; but, thank God! 
false from beginning to end—the foolish words of an ignorant and 

inexperienced lad. From the contemplation of the wonders of the 
’ glorious human body, with its bewildering functions, the thoughtful 
student rises overwhelmed with the Majesty of God. ‘* What is 
man that Thou shouldest visit him? or the son of man that Thou 
shouldest care for him?” must fill his mind during all his waking 
hours. 

The labour and thought given to Ambulance classes would be 
amply repajd had they done no more than lift the veil from those 
mysteries and impart some knowledge respecting them. After 
listening to lectures on the human body from a master, the self- 
respect is increased and the pupils understand that their bodies are 
indeed the Temple of the living God committed to their care; that 
they are responsible for its safe keeping, and that it is well worthy to 
be the habitation of the mind and the spirit. The human frame is 
the most perfect embodiment of beauty. It embodies the sublimest 
conceptions of the architect and the engineer ; its lightness, economy 
of material, and surpassing strength are unapproachéd by anything 
that man has ever contrived or thought out. Not in trees, hills, or 
lakes did Raphael find his inspiration, but in depicting the Saint, the 
Mother, and the Babe; and in reproducing the human form divine, 
the Greek and the Italian sculptors achieved their greatest triumphs. 
Need I insist that, entered upon in a religious spirit, a course of ambu- 
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lance instruction arouses feelings of deep reverence and increases 
delicacy? Instead of medical details—which are not necessarily 
coarse—being dwelt upon, and the mind being filled with suggestions 
of evil, the pupil should leave the lecture room awed and purified as 
though he had been listening to the ‘‘ Messe Solennelle” of 
Beethoven, or ‘‘ The Messiah.” The soul ascends to Nature’s God, 
the thoughts are purified and the nobler emotions strengthened. 
The instruction also gives scope for the display on the part 
of the student of great ingenuity. Half a dozen lectures on 
astronomy from that master of graphic description, Richard Proctor, 
familiarised the mind with wonderful details respecting the recognised 
queen of the exact sciences; the imagination was overpowered with 
glowing language, illimitable distances, boundless ages, and 
brilliant theories, but ‘he pupil was not taughi to do something. 

Any education, deserving to be so called, not only ought to teach 
something worth knowing, but should teach the learner to do some- 
thing, in other words, though to the bookworm and the profound 
thinker this may seem a low view of the matter, it should be eminently 
practical. Ambulance instruction is pre-eminently this. It teaches 
us to help others and ourselves, and shows us something we never 
before suspected, which has been purchased with the best thought of 
hundreds of hard workers and thinkers. The. course of instruction 
suggested by the Association consists of only five lectures—far too 
few to do justice to the matter—but they can be increased to seven or 
eight at the discretion of the local managers, and few lecturers are 
now satisfied with fewer than six to ten. The lamented Lady 
Brassey, an earnest and wise friend of the Association, proposed that, 
in some cases, two lectures a week might be given, so that the course 
would only cover three weeks. _In this she did not show her usual 
common sense. What is hurriedly learnt is often as quickly 
forgotten. But another suggestion of hers—that there should be 
eight lectures—meets with my full approval. When a class is 
formed and a lecturer obtained—and the latter should always be a 
competent and experienced practitioner fairly familiar with platform 
work, for read lectures are an abomination—the course proper 
begins. 

I always suggest that, before beginning the technical lectures, a 
public lecture should be given on the scope of the work and its urgent 
need, the books to be read and the examiner’s requirements. A good 
public explanatory lecture is half the battle; it prepares the way and 
conveys a vast ainount of information on which the success of the 
class largely depends. Only an old examiner like myself can fully 
estimate the value of such a lecture which seems, as it were, to clear 
the way for the course proper and prepares the pupils for what they 
have to learn. When this has been got through and the students 
gather together fairly acquainted with what is before them, and with 
the importance of mastering it, the lecturer should describe the 
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wonders of the human body and, if he is fully imbued with the spirit 
of his task—and unless he is he should not attempt to teach—he will 
find, without entering into repulsive details, more than enough to fill 
many lectures. When this part of the work is thoroughly done 
the pupils are ready for the practical training, and unless 
thoroughly grounded the rest of the instruction is dull and difficult 
of comprehension. 

The description of the body over, whether confined to one or 
extended to three or four lectures, and the larger number is far better, 
the instructor touches upon the theory of the circulation, the 
mechanism of the heart and the course of the great arteries and 
veins, shows where important blood-vessels are commonly injured, 
and dwells at some length and makes clear, with the help of diagrams, 
the points to which particular attention should be directed. He 
compels his listeners to understand that the circulation takes place in 
an intricate system of closed elastic tubes, called arteries and veins, 
and informs them that whenever hemorrhage occurs, and in what- 
ever part of the body, it ought at once to be controlled, and that such 
control can be effected by pressure skilfully and properly applied. 
Never mind how terrible the rush of blood, never mind how trifling 
the flow, it should be controlled, and it must never be forgotten that 
the sufferer can, if he only knows how, nearly always restrain 
hzmorrhage from his own body. 

Now comes what must be called the beauty of the instruction. 
Had the lecturer to teach the application of complicated surgical 
instruments its practical value would be small; those appliances 
would not be forthcoming in time of need, nor, when they could be 
got, would any, save dexterous surgeons, be able to apply them 
properly ; but pressure is the only thing needful, and to apply it a 
circlet of tape, or linen, or indiarubber, a ring, in short of any suit- 
able soft portion of clothing is all that is needed—a pad can be made 
with a small stone or cork wrapped up in a handkerchief. Then, 
when the pad is laid on the artery, and the circlet is put round the 
limb and loosely tied, the introduction of a short stick or closed pen- 
knife is sufficient, and the latter should be twisted round and round 
until hemorrhage ceases. One-fourth of the deaths on the battle-field 
are said to be due to uncontrolled hemorrhage. Many lives are 
undoubtedly lost every year in civil life from loss of blood, while in | 
many instances, in which death does not take place, recovery is 
retarded by hemorrhage, which a simple contrivance would check. 
Some ingenuity is needed in applying an extemporised tourniquet, 
and the pupil has no cause to complain that he is wasting his time in 
acquiring the necessary dexterity. 

The next stage is the first treatment of broken bones—commonest 
of ali accidents. The strength of bone is an inexhaustible topic, and 
greatly astonishes students. But even the thigh bone, largest and 
heaviest in the body, can be broken, and the points where fractures 
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occur are shown and the importance of delicate handling insisted 
upon. Then comes the practical part—the adaptation of local supports. 
Here, too, there is unbounded scope for ingenuity on the part of 
pupils and ability on that of teachers. No complicated and costly 
iron, steel, ivory, or whalebone splints are called for; the guiding 
principle to be insisted upon is to handle the limb gently, to surround 
it with some kind of soft padding—such as wool, linen, grass, or hay 
—and to put over this padding simple supports, such as a few stout 
newspapers, a thick piece of brown paper, a great coat, or a book 
cover, and, finally, to keep the extemporised splints securely 
in place by bandages. No bone can be broken in any part of 
its course nor can any accident occur anywhere—in the open 
country, crowded factory, or coal mine—which does not admit of 
efficient First Treatment. 

The fourth stage is more technical and less interesting. It consists 
of instruction relating to a large number of miscellaneous matters— 
the treatment of poisoning cases, of the intoxicated, and of the 
apparently drowned ; of burns and scalds, and fits, and the bites.of 
infuriated animals ; of the quickest way to put out flames, and what 
to do with lime in the eye and vegetable matters, like peas, in the 
ear. 

The last stage resolves itself into two divisions—the elements of 
nursing in the case of female, and the removal of the injured in that 
of male classes. Here also the instructor deals with simple contri- 
vances. He cautions his listeners against undue haste: warns them 
that the greater the hurry the worse the speed: urges them always to 
be calm, thoughtful, and self-reliant, but not therefore slow: shows 
them how to make stretchers of blankets, sacks, great coats, and 
sheets, and how to fasten to them poles of the rudest and roughest 
description like line props, so that an injured person can be safely 
treated, either in the house or in the field, or removed home, or toa 
hospital, pending the arrival of the medical attendant. 

A recapitulatory lecture should never be omitted, and some practice 
should be given in answering simple written and oral questions. 
Then the pupil should submit to an examination. The examiners 
are always detailed by the parent association. In due time the 
successful candidate receives a certificate, and he cannot complain 
that the form and style are not handsome and artistic. 

The advantages of ambulance work are not exhausted. The 
lecturers themselves learn a good deal ; they are taught to discard in 
their own practice, cumbrous and expensive surgical contrivances, 
and instead, to use the simplest things and ro utilize those common 
appliances, which, while always at hand, are generally more comfort- 
able and satisfactory than the complicated and costly contrivances on 
which the fancy of surgical instrument makers runs riot. 

The St. John Ambulance Association has its head-quarters in the 
ancient and picturesque gateway of the famous and once magnificent 
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Priory of Clerkenwell, formerly, in those far distant days when the 
Prior was Premier Baron of the Realm, the chief house in England 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The courteous and able chief 
secretary, Sir Herbert Perrott, is assisted by a large and efficient 
staff, which contrives to get through an almost incredible amount of 
work, and to do incalculable good at little cost. But the Association, 
I suspect, owes an enormous debt to Sir Herbert Perrott; his 
labours are harassing and unceasing and almost too much for anyone 
to attend to. The medical profession has on the whole nobly seconded 
the efforts of the Association, thus acting in the spirit of Emin Pasha 
who once beautifully wrote to a friend: ‘‘ May I give youa word of 
warning? Keep yourself well in hand, and do not follow without 
very just cause the too modern developments of medicine. The sick 
man is no subject, but a feeling and suffering being, whose sensibility 
is greatly heightened. Be to your patients in the first place friend, 
then doctor. Our mission is a high and holy one, and the murmured 
thanks of a poor man are of far higher value than a few guineas, and 
the knowledge that you have saved a sick child for its mother is a far 
more beautiful reward than can ever follow a brilliant but risky 
operation or the humbug of so called scientific medicine. Do not 
laugh at my words. I have grown old and grey in the battle of life, 
but it is just this idealism that has helped me over many a bitter 
hour. My strife and work draw near to their close.” 

The crowning privilege of the doctor is to think more of others than 
of himself, to wear himself out in taking assistance to many who 
hardly realize that they have received something of supreme value at 
his hands ; and when his Christmas bills pour in upon him, as they 
do on me, andfind him with an empty exchequer, he often has to 
ask: ‘Is not the labourer worthy of his hire?” Few Ambulance 
pupils show the smallest gratitude for the loving instruction they 
receive, often, nay, nearly always, gratuitously, from busy and pre- 
occupied teachers—instruction which, when remembered and acted 
upon, does not, of course, avert accidents, but infallibly makes their 
effects less awful, and not seldom prevents an injury being 
aggravated, so that recovery is completed in a few weeks, instead of 
taking many months. As far as this economy of time and diminution 
of suffering are concerned, it very seriously curtails the receipts of the 
medical attendant. But what indescribable satisfaction there is in 
saving life, in giving assistance promptly and effectually just at the 
right time, in stemming the life current, restoring brightness to the 
eye, and preserving vigour of limb. Those only who have been 
privileged to render such help can enter into this joy. 

After all that has been done, only the fringe of the nation has been 
touched. Many millions of people have not had such training, 
although everyone should have it, and there is still often great 
difficulty in forming a couple of classes in a town of 30,000 people. 
Every great public school should arrange for a course of ambulance 
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lectures every term, in these days when athletics are an important 
part of the school work, and the masters are expected to be proficient 
in them, and to devote much time to them. Policemen, soldiers, 
railway porters, and ministers of religion, to say nothing of school 
mistresses, nurses, and employers of labour, should know what to do 
before the doctor comes. Wisely has the St. John Ambulance 
Association adopted the motto of the old Catholic order, for surely 
never was work more conspicuously undertaken—‘‘ Pro Gloria 
Dei ; Pro Utilitate Hominum.” 
A. -H. J. CRESPI. 


Mafeking 


19TH MAy, 1900. 


S1eGE of two hundred and eighteen days, 

That has made the world with your glory ring, 
Can we find a name more worthy of praise 

In the annals of war, than Mafeking ? 


Where a handful of Britons, colony-bred, 
With a few trained soldiers, held their own ; 

Laughed at the Boer and his tons of lead, 
Faced starvation without a moan. 


Women and children were there—to be shelled 
By a Snyman savage whom nothing could melt, 

And the faithful ‘‘ black” in thousands swelled 
That little town on the open veldt. 


But nobody murmured, none complained ; 
Their one ambition was, living or dying, 

To hold their post with honour unstained, 
To keep the flag of old England flying. 


Foe might threaten and friend might fall, 
Food might fail, they were bound to win : 

That was the creed of one and all— 

Never a whisper of giving in. 

















MAFEKING 


For all were heroes ; they followed the lead 
Of one whose courage was triple-mailed ; 
Quick to devise for every need, 
Body and brain, he never failed. 


With counter-plot and sudden attack 
He harried the enemy, made him play 
A safe and waiting game at the back 
Of his guns and laagers far away. 


And so he waited for promised relief, 
Feeding with hope a famished crew, 

Teaching the mourners to hide their grief, 
Cheating Disease and Death of their due. 


Ever a laugh as he foiled some trick 
Of the Boer, or a jest and song 
When need was sorest and hearts were sick 
Of hope deferred and the cry, ‘‘ How long?” 


The load is lifted at last—we shout 

For joy and a nation’s heart is stirred, 
As over the world a voice rings out 

‘¢ At last—and Bobs has kept his word.” 


So ‘hurrah for Bobs and the column that rode 
To Mafeking !’ now we say 

In the cheers we raise—but the man we praise 
Above all others to-day 


Is Baden-Powell: all honour to him 
And the men and women he led: 

And God be good to the eyes that are dim 
For Mafeking’s gallant dead ! 


G. H. Trevor. 
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The Marked Testament 


THE article on the Marked Testament, in the May number of this 
Review,* by no means exhausted the criticisms which might be made 
of that curious publication. 

Mr. Trobridge dealt with the subject exlusively from one point of 
view, and showed, as it is easy for any person acquainted with the 
Bible to show, that the reponsible committee in omitting the ethical 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles, had omitted the teaching on 
which they laid the utmost stress. 

The Marked Testament Committee, in defiance of Evangelical 
and Protestant teaching, turns the Bible into a catena of some two 
hundred texts, treating it far worse than the Romanists of whom we 
complain in the preface to our Book of Common Prayer. 

It is, to say the least of it, curious that sucha publication should be 
produced by an Evangelical Committee, when we remember the old 
watchword of the Evangelicals, the Bible, the whole Bible and 
nothing but the Bible. It is an example of the truth of F. D. 
Maurice’s declaration, that it was the necessary end of religious 
parties to deny the principles on which they took their stand. 

This book proposes to make plain the way of God’s salvation 
through Christ, it wishes to press home the need of faith. No 
Christian doubts the importance of faith, nor that the faith which is 
required is faith in Christ. But even the most ignorant, and it is 
not only the very ignorant that require missions, would wish to know 
who this Christ is in whom he is to have faith and how this Christ 
could bridge the gulf which separates the finite from the Infinite. 
Any catena of texts, therefore, which makes plain God’s scheme of 
salvation must contain some answer to these questions. We turn to 
the accounts of the Nativity in the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke and the statement of the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and we find not a single verse marked, and we are led to 
conclude that the committee do not consider it of the least importance 


* “Hedgehog Theology,” by George Trobridge. 
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to the readers of the Bible to know anything about the Birth of Christ 
in whom they wish them to have faith. Christians, therefore, have 
for many centuries greatly erred in welcoming Christmas day with 
peculiar rejoicings—the day which meant more to man than any 
other day in the whole year. 

From the Nativity we turn to the Incarnation. If the birth in 
humility is not worth much thought surely the same cannot be said 
of this. Christians cannot be willing to say of Christ, as to this man 
we know not who He is. If the Christ in whom we believe is not 
Very God of Very God Christianity is the most illogical creed which 
the wit of man has ever devised. There is only one way by which 
it is conceivable that the finite can know the Inifinite and that is by 
an Incarnation. Take away the incarnation and, as Mr. Gwatkin 
says, we may say ‘‘ God is darkness and in Him is no light at all.” 
Without this there is no foundation on which to rest the doctrine of 
the Atonement or, indeed, any other Christian doctrine; they are 
built on sand and must fall at the first attack. The ethical teaching 
must fall with the doctrines, for their only basis is that they were 
taught by One having authority. We turn to the critical passages : 
of the first fourteen verses of St. John’s gospel, which contain the 
fullest statement of the Incarnation, only one is marked, and that 
part of a parenthesis in the middle of the main argument, which has 
nothing to do directly with the statement but only with the conse- 
quences, of the doctrine ; of the first five verses of St. John’s epistles, 
which tell us that the whole purpose of the writer was to declare the 
Incarnation, not one is marked; of the critical verses in the Colossians 
—‘‘in whom dweli all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” ‘‘ who is 
the image of the invisible God ”—not one is marked. Again, we are 
driven to conclude that this doctrine, for which Athanasius contended 
and which every Christian has believed to be the keystone of our 
faith, is of no importance in God’s scheme of salvation. 

The committee may reply that the persons for whom these marks 
are made are uneducated, and are therefore not likely to be troubled 
by questions about the finite and the Infinite, and that in certain of 
the marked verses the Sonship is stated, and in more implied, and 
that this is sufficient for their purpose. Let us then examine another 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, which ought to be the starting 
point of all mission work, the eternal Fatherhood of God. It is a 
doctrine which underlies the whole of the New Testament ; it was the 
special teaching of Christ and the teaching which led the Jews to 
crucify Him. If He would have withdrawn His claim to be the Son 
of God, Annas and Caiaphas would not have sent him before Pilate. 
We turn to the verses in which this doctrine is most clearly stated : 
the Lord’s Prayer is not marked ; ‘‘ 1 ascend to my Father and your 
Father ” (John xx. 17) is unmarked ; ‘‘ of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named” (Eph. iii. 15) is unmarked. This belief 
that God is not an Almighty force or a tyrant, but a Father, is 
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surely the necessary step which a man must take before 
putting faith or confidence in Him, and yet the catena of two hundred 
texts might be learnt without the learner gaining any idea that 
this was the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

This marked Testament is to make plain God’s way of salvation. 
We naturally desire to know how we are to enter upon this way. We 
know from St. John iii. that ‘‘ye must be born again.” This con- 
dition is twice repeated, and each time it is marked with red; it is 
therefore an essential part of the way of salvation. Naturally a reader 
would ask, as Nicodemus actually asked, ‘‘How can this be?” 
Curiously enough, though the two verses are only three verses apart, 
and though the thite intervening verses contain Nicodemus’ question 
and the answer, the whole passage is not marked, but the three verses 
are pointedly omitted. 

The committee think therefore that it is important that men should 
know that they must be born again, but quite unimportant for them 
to know in what way this regeneration is accomplished. The reason 
is not far to seek : Our Lord laid down that men must be born again, 
of water and of the spirit ; baptism, though apparently commanded by 
Our Lord, is not part of the committee’s scheme of salvation. That 
this omission is part of a deliberate plan to lead men to think Baptism 
unnecessary to God’s scheme of salvation appears from many similar 
omissions. Twice in the Acts, men ask the Apostles what they must 
do to be saved; on each occasion they receive an answer, and there 
is no reason for supposing one answer to be more authoritative than 
the other; one answer is marked the other is unmarked, the one 
which is unmarked is ‘‘ Repent and be baptised,” the other, ‘‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” The two answers can be easily reconciled, 
for St. Paul immediately baptised the jailor, showing therefore that he 
regarded baptism as a necessary sequel of belief in Christ. 

In St. Mark xvi. 15, Jesus says ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature ;” while in the parallel verse of 
St. Matthew the words run “Go ye therefore to teach all nations 
baptizing.” St. Mark is red lined, St. Matthew not. Yet in the 
following verse of St. Mark occur these words “‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved.” Surely no Romanist could more 
flagrantly misuse the Bible. Nearly every verse in which salvation 
is mentioned is marked, yet there are two conspicuous examples, this 
sixteenth verse of St. Mark xvi, and Peter iii. 21: ‘‘ The like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth now save us.” The rite therefore 
which Christ commanded, by which every convert mentioned in the 
New Testament entered the way of salvation, to which St. Paul 
frequently alluded in his epistles, is quite unimportant in the view of 
the compilers of the Marked Testament. As they have dealt with the 
sacrament of Baptism, so they have also dealt with the other 
sacrament. Not one single passage which relates or even remotely 
refers to the Holy Communion receives the smallest mark. The 
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Holy Communion is not part of God’s way of salvation. Even the 
positive command of that Christ in whom we are to have faith— 
‘‘ This do in remembrance of me,” is utterly neglected. It seems 
that we are to believe in Christ but not in His words. No doubt the 
committee would consider this charge to be most unjust, but what 
other conclusion can be drawn from their actions. It would be 
incredible that in such a book one of the plain conditions of life laid 
down by Christ should be passed over if it were not actually the case. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you.” Yet in a book which gives the 
key to life through faith in this Jesus, this verse is passed over 
without notice. It is extraordinary that any clergymen of the Church 
of England, who are bound to teach the children of their schools to 
say that,there are two sacraments which are generally necessary to 
salvation, should be responsible for this Marked Testament. 

So far we have dealt with the Nativity, the Incarnation, the Father- 
hood and the Sacraments and showed in each case the curious nature 
of the omissions ; we will examine one or two other important points 
of Christian belief and show that they are treated in the same manner. 
It is impossible that anyone should read the synoptic gospels and fail 
to see how largea part of Our Lord’s teaching was about the Kingdom 
of Heaven. In His mind apparently the Kingdom of Heaven was a 
very important matter—nearly all His parables were about it—yet in 
this book not one single explanation ofthis kingdom is marked. Are 
we to conclude that all the Christians of every age have been entirely 
mistaken in thinking that it was of great importance to belong to the 
Church, that in that Church was the way of salvation. These 
Christians differed no doubt as to which was the true Church, but they 
never doubted that there was a visible Church here in the world that 
in that Church a man who sought salvation ought to abide. Did 
St. Paul altogether exaggerate the importance of this external Church 
when he devoted so large a portion of his epistles to its government 
and internal politics ? And even if he did exaggerate, was this Church 
which engaged so much of the time of the Master, unworthy of a 
single notice in God’s scheme of salvation ? 

In turning from broad doctrines and principles to the actual verses 
selected the omissions are equally startling. Nearly all the verses 
which speak of eternal life are marked, but the one verse which gives 
Jesus Christ’s own definition of eternal life—This is life eternal to 
know Thee, the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent—is unmarked. This verse unfortunately does not suit the com- 
mittee. They wish men to believe Locke and not Christ, and to think 
that eternal means an extreme length of time instead of being almost 
if not quite a synonym for spiritual. 

The verse (St. Matt. xvi. 26) ‘‘ What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul,” is doubly marked, and 
yet the verse before, which tells us how a man shall gain or lose his 
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soul, is unmarked. Again the unmarked verse does not suit the 
theories of the committee. They wish men to make the salvation of 
their souls their first and only thought. The verse which is 
unmarked, runs :—‘t Whoever will save his soul shall lose it.” The 
committee wish to make self love the motive of religion. Our Lord 
says that self love of any sort is the enemy of His kingdom. 

Sometimes a few words out of a verse are marked and the rest 
passed over as of no importance, whereas these words are part of a 
sentence and cannot be understood, apart from their context. A 
peculiarly flagrant instance is Colossians i. 20, which runs :—‘‘ And, 
having made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to recon- 
cile all things unto Himself.” It will be seen that this whole section 
of a verse is not complete in itself, it requires a portion of the previous 
verse, “‘it pleased the Father,” to be read with it to make sense. 
Yet in the Marked Testament the only words marked are these 
‘* having made peace through the blood of His cross.” The reason once 
more is obvious. It is part of the Evangelical creed to believe in 
everlasting punishment, and to denounce as dangerous all attempts 
to secure due weight for those passages which seem to hold out 
wider hopes if not to proclaim a day of restitution of all. things. 
Therefore this last part of the passage is unmarked, it speaks of 
Christ reconciling all things and not believers only to God, and it 
is not well that Mission workers should have their attention drawn to 
such words. 

One must suppose that the marked passages are intended to be texts 
for mission sermons, and that it is through sermons based on them that 
the indifferent and the unbelievers are to be won to Christianity. In 
making a selection for such a purpose the committee were not left 
entirely to their own judgments: the very book which they were 
analysing had within it a selection ready made. The Acts of the 
Apostles is an account of mission work ; it contains numerous mission 
sermons, and we can gather from them the subjects on which the 
Apostles chiefly dwelt. When we analyse those sermons we see that 
the Resurrection was the staple of the Apostles’ teaching, that the 
references to that are far more numerous than those to any other part 
of Christ’s life and works. The committee have not followed the 
example of the Apostles in their selection; the references to the 
Crucifixion and death exceed by far those to the Resurrection; the 
texts taken from the Apostles’ own sermons are very few. Of the 
addresses of St. Paul, three sermons and two defences are given in 
the Acts; in three of those addresses no texts are marked. Out of 
eighty-eight verses altogether only four are marked, and this in the 
addresses of the Protestant Apostle. Of the first Christian sermon 
on the day of Pentecost not one verse is marked: It seems as if the 
Apostles had a very different idea of Christian preaching to the 
committee. 

In future, then, we are to have no sermons from the first fifteen 
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verses of St. John; we are to hear nothing about the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world; none from the first 
chapter of the Hebrews; none from the first chapter of the epistle of 
St. John, the three sources from which men derive the unquenchable 
hope, which is the gift of Christ. We are not to discourse on the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Sermon on the Mount, nor on the Sower or the 
Good Samaritan, or the Prodigal Son, or the Pharisee and the 
Publican. We need not trouble our hearers with the standard of 
1 Corinthians xiii., nor encourage (except from two verses) them out 
of the burial chapter. It is something to learn these things, to be 
assured that we need not study and compare the different passages 
which seem to present difficulties, but can safely limit ourselves to 
about two hundred texts which taken by themselves and on the 
surface seem to bear but one meaning. Unfortunately the sick and 
those in distress will be losers, for they seem to derive most comfort 
from reflecting on those chapters in which no verses are marked. 
Such are some of the remarks which an attentive reader of the Marked 
Testament is certain to make. The result of a close study of the 
work as a whole, is to make men despair of the Evangelicals. Like 
the Bourbons they have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in 
their twenty years exile from the rule of the Church of England. 
They are as narrow as they were in the days when the Record was a 
power, before it was defeated in its attempt to bar Maurice from St. 
Peter’s, Vere Street. No greater misfortune could have befallen the 
English Church, than this plain declaration of the hopeless attitude 
of the evangelical party. In spite of the fact that the English people 
are Protestant to the core, and are anxiously looking out for the 
resurrection of the evangelicals, purified from the faults which led to 
their fall, they go out of their way to show that they are not yet 
ready, and that moderate men must find some other protection 
against the encroachment of the Ritualists. If this were the worst it 
would be bad enough. No loyal member of the Church of England, 
who believes that the position she has occupied since the Reformation 
to within the last ten years, is the position of truth and reason, can 
see without regret and alarm the attitude which is being taken up by 
an increasingly numerous body of men. Few even of her Protestant 
enemies can fail to be alarmed at the rapid growth of sacerdotalism. 
Yet this is far from being the worst. Nothing is more calculated to 
bring Christianity into contempt and to galvanize into life the dying 
forces of the secularists, than this book. Their great argument has 
been based on text-mongering. They select a few verses up and 
down the Bible and prove that the statements therein contained are 
not credible or represent God in a character which does not command 
men’s trust or love. During. the last ten years this argument has 
been losing force. Christians have been appealing, not to isolated 
texts, but to the teaching of the Bible, taken asa whole. Before the 
progress of the science of criticism, and of interpretation, text 
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mongering has vanished, and the secularist lecturer has appeared 
to his hearers to be beating the air and attacking positions which no 
one holds. Now edition after edition is being poured forth from the 
evangelical press, of a book which justifies and more than justifies the 
attitude taken up by the secularist. He will say and say quite 
naturally, ‘‘if a series of texts taken in a haphazard sort of way out of 
different parts of the Bible, make plain God’s way of salvation, itis 
perfectly justifiele to take another series of texts to prove that the 
Bible is incredible and Christianity immoral ! 

Not only so, but the committee have gone out of their way to select 
among their two hundred texts, some of the very verses which most 
lend themselves to the second of the Secularist arguments. The 
doctrine of the Atonement can be so represented by a _ proper 
selection of texts as to make it appear utterly immoral, and that 
selection the committee have made. I have no doubt at all that, 
whether mission workers find this book useful or not, the Secularist 
lecturer will find it a most useful text book, and that the Freethinker 
will give it many notices. 

The Committee have certainly succeeded in what must have been a 
hard task. They have selected the two hundred texts which give the 
most completely false view of Christianity that could be found. To 
select as a complete guide to God’s way of salvation, a series of texts 
which say nothing about conduct, about prayer, about the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and about the sacraments, is certainly a unique per- 
formance, and one which will not be readily imitated. 

ARTHUR E. T, NEWMAN. 
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